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N the Complaint of Venus Chaucer translated for an unnamed ‘Prin- 

cesse’ three of a series of amorous poems which his Savoyard con- 
temporary, Sir Oton de Graunson, had composed for a ‘Princesse’ named 
‘Isabel’... We may reasonably infer that the princess addressed by both 
poets was the same person, but we cannot assume that Graunson was 
actually in love with her, or even that she was an adult. The love-poems of 
court poets for grandes dames, such as Chaucer’s for the Princess of Wales,” 
normally were conventional compliments, often bordering on the obligatory, 
and sometimes the grande dame was very young. Frangois Villon, for in- 
stance, adored in verse the two-year-old daughter of his patron, Charles, 
Duke of Orleans;? Matthew Prior addressed a love-lyric To a Child of 
Quality, Five Years Old... . The Author Then Forty,* and the Earl of 
Surrey’s sonnet, ‘Ffrom Tuscan cam my ladies worthi race’, once regarded 
as a serious love-poem, is now recognized as written for the amusement of 
Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, aged about twelve.’ Some effusions of this 
kind were evidently request performances: Spenser records in Astrophel 
that many court maidens begged Sir Philip Sidney to write for them love- 
poems such as he had written for Stella, and Prior’s lyric to his ‘Dear 
Five-years-old’ begins: 


Lords, knights, and squires, the numerous band 
That wear the fair Miss Mary’s fetters, 
Were summoned by her high command 
To show their passions by their letters. 


? Arthur Piaget, Oton de Grandson, sa vie et ses poésies (Lausanne, 1941), p. 159; cf. pp. 
220, 245, 249, 471, 473, &c. All references to Graunson’s poems by page are to Piaget’s 
edition, and all italics in quotations mine. 

? Galway, ‘Chaucer’s Hopeless Love’, M.L.N. lx (1945), 431-9. 

3 D. B. Wyndham Lewis, Frangois Villon (London, 1928), pp. 151-2. 

* Oxford Book of English Verse, no. 423. The child was a daughter of one of Prior’s 
patrons. See C. K. Eves, Matthew Prior (New York, 1939), pp. 163-4 and n. 61. 

5 F. M. Padelford, The Poems of Henry Howard Earl of Surrey (Seattle, 1920), pp. 
189-90. 
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Sir Oton de Graunson (1340?-97) speaks of a deceased ‘premiere 
princesse’ who was his ‘sovereign lady’ in his youth (pp. 189-91), but his 
extant love-poems concern his second princess. According to various sug- 
gestions this lady may have been: Isabel of Portugal (1397-1472), daughter 
of King John I; Isabel of England (1332-69), daughter of Edward ITI, and 
from 1365 wife of Ingleram de Coucy, later Duke of Bedford; Isabel 
of Bavaria (1371-1435), daughter of Duke Etienne II, and from 1385 
wife of Charles VI of France; Isabel of Castile (1355 ?-91), daughter of 
King Pedro the Cruel, and from 1372 wife of Edmund of Langley, later 
Duke of York.' But none of these candidates is in all respects satisfactory. 
Graunson mentions having served Isabel ‘trois ans’ (p. 205, 1. 14) and having 
thought of her ‘environ six ans’ (p. 277, |. 7).2, She was also, in his own 
words, ‘de France’} and a ‘princesse’ . 

From the Complaint of Venus (1. 82) it appears that Graunson wrote his 
poems for the princess ‘in Fraunce’. He spent much time in that country 
in 1392-6, residing with the Duke of Burgundy, in touch with the royal 
court of the duke’s nephew, Charles VI,* and therefore within range of a 
Princess Isabel of France (1389-1409), the daughter of Charles VI. She 
married Richard II of England on 4 November 1396, on the eve of her 
seventh birthday, and is the child, Manly has suggested,’ for whom 
Chaucer wrote his love-poem To Rosemounde. It is noteworthy too that in 
the Livre which Graunson made for Isabel he proposed, on account of his 
rejection by her, to seek death in a duel with an Englishman, the ‘sire de 
Cornoiaille’ (p. 424, 1. 1083). Isabel of France and England was still only 
seven when Graunson died at the age of about fifty-seven, but that is no 
reason for continuing to omit her from the list of candidates. 

Sir Oton not only hints broadly that his affair with Isabel was a game, 
‘un joli rains de folie’ (p. 268, 1. 22), but openly alludes to the princess as 
‘ce tresdoulz enfant’ (p. 260, 1. 29). He also describes her as ‘un jouvent’ 
with a ‘foible corps’ (p. 264, ll. 146~7) and a ‘petite bouche si bien parlant’ 
(p. 258, 1. 56). In the ballades which Chaucer translated, Sir Oton further 
suggests the fewness of Isabel’s years and inches by speaking of her 
‘jeunesce sachant’ (p. 213, l. 22) and by wondering how her many ‘biens’ 
can be assembled ‘en si pou de place’ (p. 209, ll. 11-12). Later in the series, 


* Haldeen Braddy notes the sources of the first two proposals in Chaucer and the French 
Poet Graunson (Baton Rouge, 1947), p. 75. He advocates (pp. 75-81) Isabel of Castile, 
Piaget (pp. 156-64) Isabel of Bavaria. 

? An allusion to the duration of the love-affair as ‘vii. ans’ (p. 211, ll. 5-6) is a calcula- 
tion not vouched for by Graunson, and where the calculation is ‘ans sept et demi’ (p. 256, 
1. 1), a variant reads ‘deux et demy’ (G. L. Schirer, Oton de Granson und seine Dichtungen, 
Strasburg, 1904, p. 31, . 2). ‘Environ six ans’ may concern the duration of Isabel’s existence. 

3 P. 444, 1. 1586; p. 462, 1. 2065; p. 470, 1. 2271; p. 474, 1. 2358. 

* Piaget, pp. 42-3, 57-8. 

5 Canterbury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer (London, 1940), p. 40. 
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apparently with the intention of amusing and flattering the ‘tresdoulz 
enfant’, he attributes to her the grown-up status of a sixteen-year-old: 


C’est merveilles a penser, 
Quant en si jeune aage trouver 
On peut les biens qui sont en celle 
Qui ne fait qu’en .xvi. ans entrer. (p. 245, ll. 32-5.) 


The poet’s insistence on his own ‘jeune jeunesse’ (p. 387, 1. 115, &c.) con- 
flicts with his admissions that he had spent his youth in the service of 
another lady and has now grown ‘vieulx’ (p. 481, 1. 5);' it seems to be a 
playful exaggeration of his age downwards, parallel to his exaggeration of 
Isabel’s age upwards. Certainly we cannot accept as dependable the single 
marvelling statement that the princess was ‘xvi’, which would mean by 
medieval standards that she was a woman, in face of the solid array of 
indications that she was nearer ‘vi’, including the unequivocal statement 
that she was an ‘enfant’. 

We have to look, then, for a juvenile Princess Isabel, of France, who 
flourished for several years during the maturity of her Savoyard poet, and 
who had some claim also on the literary services of Chaucer. One person 
in history, and only one, fulfils all these conditions; namely, the French 
Princess Isabel who in the year of Graunson’s death, while she was still 
a child, was crowned queen of England. She will accordingly be accepted 
here as Graunson’s second sovereign lady, and what follows will be an 
attempt to reconstruct from the relevant data the story of the literary 
relations between Graunson, Chaucer, and this Isabel of France and 
England. ‘The Chaucerian poems involved are the Complaint of Venus, To 
Rosemounde, Against Women Unconstant, Merciles Beaute, and the revised 
version of the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women. 


At some time before 1372 Oton de Graunson of Savoy allied himself 
with the English. As a protégé of John of Gaunt and of Richard II he 
must have known Chaucer, who was perhaps slightly his junior. Gaunt 
retained Graunson in 1374. In 1391 Richard granted him an annuity of 
200 marks, and raised this to over 100 /. on 17 November 1393, on hearing 
that his estates in Savoy had been confiscated. Graunson then proceeded 
to France. Charles VI and his uncles, especially the Duke of Burgundy, 
espoused his cause and obtained the restoration of his estates in or soon 
after the autumn of 1395. In the following autumn, at a place near Calais, 
Princess Isabel’s father handed her over to Richard II. Graunson was 


* Cf. his remark that ‘les vieulx’ as well as ‘les jeunes’ are enamoured of Isabel (p. 460, 
1. 2230). 

* On the career and reputation of Graunson, see Piaget (op. cit., pp. 9-100, 165~78) 
and Braddy (op. cit., pp. 1-49). 
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present at the meeting of the two kings,’ but immediately afterwards 
departed for Savoy, where he was killed in a judicial duel on 7 August 1397. 
He was widely praised as one of the best knights in the world, an ‘exquisite’ 
courtier, and a model practitioner of amour courtois. 
On 14 February 1394 Princess Isabel of France, then in her fifth year, 
received from Graunson a poem in which he makes the initial letters of 
‘ the opening lines spell 1saBEL, and ends by saying that he hopes she will 
choose him for her ‘servant’ on ‘ce samedi matin Pour ce qu’il est jour de 
saint Valentin’ (pp. 202-4). This is his first poem directly addressed to 
the princess in the series preserved in the ‘Recueil de Paris’. Early in the 
same series two sets of ballades are grouped under the headings Les cing 
balades ensuivans and Les six balades ensuivans (pp. 209-20). Graunson 
probably presented these collections to Isabel as appropriate tributes on 
her fifth and sixth birthdays respectively (9g November 1394 and 1395). 
During the intervening year, in July 1395, Richard II sent an embassy to 
France to propose formally a marriage alliance between himself and Isabel. 
His proposal was well received by the French king and queen, and when 
Mowbray submitted it to their daughter, she delighted him and his col- 
leagues by her unprompted reply: she would willingly be queen of England, 
‘for they tell me that then I shall be a great lady’. Richard’s envoys reported 
to him enthusiastically that his future wife was beautiful, intelligent, and 
precocious. They had to return to France more than once to complete 
the arrangements for the wedding; and Graunson may have these visitors 
from England in mind when he sympathizes with Isabel’s international 
train of hopeless adorers: 


Que j’ay pitié de tous amans, 
Soient Anglois ou Alemans,* 
De France nez ou de Savoye. (p. 279, ll. 2-4.) 


Towards the end of the series he pictures himself and Isabel living in 
different countries (p. 262, 1. 81) and repeatedly bids her farewell, a recur- 
rent line being ‘Adieu, jeunesse, m’amie’ (pp. 267-8). But before the 
princess and Graunson went their separate ways to England and Savoy in 
November 1396, Chaucer had joined in their poetic game. 


? Piaget, p. 58; cf. p. 69. 

? St. Valentine’s Day was a Saturday in 1394. The poems in which Graunson ventures 
on bolder love-making (e.g. p. 327, ll. 20-1) should probably be dated after Isabel’s 
betrothal, if not after her marriage in Paris, with Mowbray as proxy for Richard, on 
12 March 1396. 

3 D.N.B., ‘Isabella of France (1389—1409)’. 

* ‘Alemans’ may allude to courtiers in the train of Isabel of Bavaria, the mother of 
Princess Isabel. She had the Livre des ballades messire Othes de Grantson fitted with gold 
clasps in 1401 (Piaget, p. 111). In that year her namesake daughter returned to France, 
having lost her husband and kingdom, and endured prolonged captivity at the hands of 
Henry IV. 
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One of the ‘Anglois’ who visited the French court in July 1395 to open 
the royal marriage negotiations was Chaucer’s friend Sir Lewis Clifford. 
He or another conveyed to the ‘grant translateur’ of Albion’ a sample of 
Graunson’s poems for Isabel. This included some or all of the collection 
headed Les cing balades ensuivans. Chaucer translated three of the five in 
the work known as the Complaint of Venus (a title generally attributed to 
John Shirley) and sent this English version to Isabel with an original envoy 
addressed to ‘Princesse’. 

The operation performed in England on a trio of Graunson’s ballades 
was not simply translation. The first and third, in which the Savoyard had 
praised his lady, Chaucer turned into a lady’s praise of a knight; the second, 
on jealousy, he contrived to link with them in such a way that the whole 
has a semblance of unity. Isabel, if she so desired, could present the 
Complaint of Venus to Graunson as an expression of her devotion to him. 
This adaptation of the poems for Isabel’s own use entailed more than a 
change of pronouns; for instance, something appropriate to a proudhomme 
had to be substituted for the phrases concerning Isabel’s ‘doulz fais 
femenins’ and her diminutive stature (‘biens’ assembled ‘en si pou de 
place’). But where such alterations were not required the English rendering 
is a marvel of word-for-word fidelity, achieved by the ‘grant translateur’ 
without visible effort, although he was at the same time preserving the 
exacting rhyme scheme of the originals (three rhymes in each twenty-four 
lines). The ten-line envoy outshines Graunson by having only two rhymes. 

In this guileful appendage, under pretence of bemoaning his deficiencies as 
a translator of Graunson, Chaucer crows over the superior skill with which 
he has accomplished the harder task. His first lament, that he has ‘litel suffi- 
saunce’, might refer to his shortage of either poetic or financial competence, 
or of both. He next alleges, in the midst of proving the contrary, that old 
age ‘dulleth’ him and has wellnigh bereft him of his ‘subtilte’ in writing. He 
then draws attention to the great ‘skarsete’ of rhymes in English. Because 
of all this, he complains in conclusion, it has been a ‘gret penaunce’ to him 


To folowe word by word the curiosite 
Of Graunson, flour of hem that make in Fraunce. 


The combination ‘make in’, by requiring a perceptible pause for palatal 
change of gear, slightly increases the emphasis on the end of the line, so 
that what begins as a bouquet for Graunson is subtly turned at the last 
moment into a bouquet for the author’s English self: “Graunson, flour of 
hem that make / in Fraunce’. 


* Deschamps, Ballade no. 285 (S.A.T.F.), where he speaks of sending poems to Chaucer 
in the care of Clifford. 

* Brazen self-congratulation (a gab) was practised by the troubadours, presumably for 
comic effect (A. Jeanroy, La Poésie lyrique des troubadours, ii. 6-7, n.). 
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To Princess Isabel the Complaint of Venus was, among other things, a 
lesson without tears in the language of her future subjects. To her Savoyard 
poet it was an invitation to contrive a return dig at the strutting Englishman. 
And in one of his farewells to Isabel (pp. 481-6) Graunson seems to answer 
Chaucer’s provocative claim, ‘I am the better poet’, with the counter- 
claim, ‘I am the better lover’. He sets himself up as a paragon in the 
matter, stressing his unaltered and unalterable fidelity to his lady, deprecat- 
ing the wiles of a rival whom she has ‘elected’ (Il. 34-6) and warning her to 
beware of this ‘aultre’: 


Je demourray seul tousjours. 
Mais gardés vous bien de ses tours 
Pour ce qu’il a le cueur isnel.' (Il. 105-7.) 


The allusion to the ‘tours’ of Graunson’s rival is exactly applicable to 
Chaucer’s Complaint of Venus, which specializes in ‘turns’; the aspersion 
on his ‘cueur isnel’ was ultimately justified to the full by Chaucer in his 
relations with Isabel. 

The child bride of Richard II made her journey from Calais to England 
in November 1396 in the charge of Chaucer’s sister-in-law the Duchess of 
Lancaster. At Eltham palace in Kent, which became Isabel’s headquarters, 
she had for her chamberlain Chaucer’s friend Sir Philip Vache, the son- 
in-law of Sir Lewis Clifford. Chaucer himself, who had formerly been clerk 
of the works at Eltham and still had his home in Greenwich,” was a near 
neighbour of the new queen. When he had met her in person he composed 
for her the ballade To Rosemounde.’ 

Chaucer here addresses the married Isabel as ‘Madame’. He goes on 
to praise her ‘chekes rounde’ and ‘voys . . . so smal’,* and declares that he, 
who was then fat and over fifty, is ‘walwed and ywounde’ in love of his 
miniature mistress like an outsize fish (a pike) in galantine sauce (made of 
such burning and biting ingredients as ginger, pepper, and vinegar). 
Finally Chaucer vows to ‘Rosemounde’, in true troubadour fashion: ‘Do 
what you lyst, I wyl your thral be founde.’ The signature “Tregentil’ at 
the end of the poem, to the left of ‘Chaucer’, possibly originated in a judge- 
ment which Isabel had pronounced in her ‘smal’ voice on either the poet 
or his verses. It sounds like an imperfect attempt to say “Tres gentil’.* 

Having thus charmingly hailed the child queen in one of the lyric 

* Isnel, quick, volatile. 

? Galway, ‘Geoffrey Chaucer, J.P. and M.P.’, M.L.R. xxxvi (1941), 17. 

3 The pseudonym Chaucer chose for Isabel is reminiscent of Le Roman de la Rose, the 
most monumental achievement of her country in the sphere of amour courtois. 

* ‘Your seemly voys, that ye so smal out-twyne’ recalls Graunson’s description of 
Isabel’s ‘petite bouche si bien parlant’. 


5 Cf. Skeat, Chaucer (Oxford, 1899), i. 81, n. 2. One manuscript of the Troilus (Raw. 
Poet. 163) is also signed “Tregentil’ (ibid.). 
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measures of her native land, the ageing poet was not at an end of his 
obligations. A further duty confronting him was to prepare a suitably 
elaborate work in honour of King Richard’s latest conquest. Already, to 
the best of our knowledge, Chaucer had written the Parlement of Foules 
to celebrate Richard’s brief betrothal to Marie of France in 1377, the 
House of Fame to celebrate his betrothal to Anne of Bohemia in 1380, and 
Troilus and Criseyde partly as an offering to Richard and Anne. He could 
not ‘curtaysly’ let Queen Isabel’s first May Day in England pass by without 
hymning her and her bridegroom im extenso. But the prospect of com- 
posing another long poem, in the romantic courtly manner which he had 
laid aside, on a marriage between a widower of thirty and a child of seven 
...it was too much. Chaucer solved his problem by getting out the Legend 
Prologue of eleven years ago and endeavouring to make it passable with 
a minimum of alteration. He removed the most easily removed signs that 
its hero and heroine had been Richard’s deceased father and widowed 
mother, inserted a reference to the ‘lylye floures newe’ in Isabel’s famous 
heraldic device, made a few other changes and additions, and served up 
the revised version—perhaps tardily, since one of the new lines dates the 
events of the poem “Whan passed was almost the month of May’ (I. 89).' 

Apparently Queen Isabel objected to Tregentil’s producing nothing 
better in honour of her and her beloved Richard than a warmed-up old 
poem; hence Chaucer’s second ballade to ‘Madame’, Against Women Un- 
constant, where he complains of her over-fondness for ‘newe thing’. The 
poet also dares to accuse the little queen of being ‘a wedercok’, unable to 
love one person, presumably himself, a ‘ful half yeer’. He was beginning to 
fulfil Graunson’s prophecy that he would prove unsatisfactory in amour 
courtois; but he had yet, it seems, a trump card to play. 

The triple roundel Merciles Beaute, another lyric in a French measure,” 
forms a natural sequel to the lively quarrel revealed in Women Unconstant. 
For in Merciles Beaute the heretical lover, having very properly been given 
his congé, commits the further outrage of accepting it cheerfully. The first 
two roundels are orthodox troubadour songs; the refrain of the last is: 


Sin I fro Love escaped am so fat, 
I never thenk to ben in his prison lene; 
Sin I am free, I counte him not a bene. 


And so ended, with a fittingly gay exit, Chaucer’s role of love-poet, briefly 
revived in his old age for the entertainment of a royal child. 


* Galway, ‘Lylye Floures Newe’, 7.L.S., 29 Sept. 1945, p. 468. 

* Chaucer had introduced a roundel into PF (ll. 680-92), another poem concerning 
a princess of France (Braddy, Three Chaucer Studies, New York, 1932, no. ii). Evidently 
he chose French lyric forms in complimenting French royal ladies. His love-poems for 
the Princess of Wales are in Italianate forms. 
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The dates implied for the composition of the four minor poems dis- 
cussed above would be as follows: the Complaint of Venus in late 1395 
or early 1396; To Rosemounde soon after Isabel’s arrival in England in 
November 1396; Against Women Unconstant a ‘half yeer’ later, about 
May-June 1397, quickly followed by Merciles Beaute. The Legend Pro- 
logue was evidently revised for May 1397. 

John Shirley, writing in the fifteenth century, linked together the Com- 
plaint of Venus and the Complaint of Mars, and associated both poems with 
Isabel, Duchess of York. In so doing Shirley appears more clearly than 
ever to have been misguided.’ His informants were almost certainly sup- 
porters of the house of Lancaster, who would have had no incentive to 
remember that the troth-breaker whom Chaucer had portrayed in the 
Mars was a sister of Henry IV, Elizabeth of Lancaster,? and that the 
recipient of the Venus was the popular and unfortunate child-queen of 
the monarch whose throne Henry had usurped. ‘There may, however, be 
a grain of truth underlying one of Shirley’s reports. The Savoyard knight, 
he had heard, made the originals of the Venus because his Isabel ‘resembled 
to my lady of york’. Graunson tells us that the ‘dieux amoureux’, com- 
manding him to love a second princess, said she would remind him ‘du 
cercueil Qui tient ta premiere princesse’, and that he, when shown his new 
love, was puzzled because she did not in the least resemble his old (p. 189, 
Il. 171-2; p. 191, ll. 201-8). Conceivably Graunson’s first princess had 
been another Isabel, ‘my lady of york’. 


? See Robinson, Chaucer (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), pp. 971-2, 978. 

? Cowling, ‘Chaucer’s Complaintes of Mars and of Venus’, R.E.S. ii (1926), 405-10. 

3 The date of her death, often mis-stated, was 23 December 1391 (Malverne, Poly- 
chronicon, Suppl., ix. 278; cf. Nicolas, Test. Vet., i. 135). 





THE NARRATIVE SOURCES OF THE TEMPEST 
By J. M. Noswortuy 


HE curiously interesting titles that Shakespeare gave to his comedies 

fall into two main groups. On the one hand we have Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, The Merchant of Venice, Much Ado About Nothing, The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, all derived from the subject-matter of the plays to which they 
belong, and superbly relevant: on the other, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, 
or What You Will, exciting, almost predestined, but quite irrelevant. 
Hence, at the end of his career, A Winter’s Tale for a play whose two 
loosely connected plots are not, in themselves, suggestive of any particu- 
larly appropriate title, but The Tempest for one in which the tempest is, 
in fact, the most important single circumstance presented. Other titles 
would have been quite appropriate: The Enchanted Island, The Shipwreck, 
Ferdinand and Miranda, The Enchanter. One can play this game of title- 
choosing indefinitely and learn, in the end, that there is one perfect title 
and one only, The Tempest. It is the most comprehensive title. It com- 
memorates the play’s most spectacular, most magical, and most significant 
scene. It does so, I suggest, because the storm has a greater intrinsic 
importance and contributes more to the delicate structure and logic of the 
play than the critics have usually supposed. 

Despite the fact that The Tempest preserves all the unities that A Winter’s 
Tale wantonly shatters, both plays comprise the same structural compo- 
nents. Both have what may be termed a causal plot and an effectual plot, 
with a link episode. In A Winter’s Tale Shakespeare follows the obvious 
chronological order of presentation and makes his two main components 
of equal length, so that the play falls into the following pattern: 

Causal: Acts 1-111. 

Link: Time the Chorus (rv. i). 

Effectual: Iv. ii-v. iii. 

The Tempest fits its pieces together quite differently: 

Causal: 1. ii. 1-375. 

Link: The tempest (1. i). 

Effectual: 1. ii. 376—v. Epilogue. 


By following this pattern and presenting the causal plot obliquely the 
dramatist secures that immediate continuity that has hitherto eluded him 
in the romantic comedies. He is able, moreover, to carry out a process of 
dove-tailing that barely admits analysis and, for the first time, to make his 
link scene commensurable in dramatic intensity and propriety with the 
rest of the play. 
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Tempest and shipwreck are, of course, the inevitable link, for the nature 
of the two plots is such that no other circumstance, least of all the intrusion 
of Time the Chorus, could unite them. But the logic of the scene goes 
farther than this. In A Winter’s Tale the anarchy in the mind of Leontes 
and its explosive overflow is the true circumstance from which the idyll 
of Florizel and Perdita and the act of reconciliation spring to life. In The 
Tempest, where the action is dominated by a marooned magician whose 
sole companions, hitherto, have been his daughter, a spirit of air, a monster 
of earth, and an indeterminate company of phantasms, the anarchy that 
releases those forces potent for good is conceived, appropriately, in terms 
of the elements. Since, as we learn, it is a supernatural tempest devised 
by Prospero and executed by Ariel it is, ultimately, an illusion as incredible 
as Leontes’s jealousy and almost as unreal as Father Time. Shakespeare’s 
metaphysics do not concern us: the fact that the tempest is a product of 
magic does, and its implications will be considered later. 

The present inquiry is concerned with the sources of The Tempest, and 
this longish preamble has greater relevance than may be immediately 
apparent. No single source that will cover The Tempest as a whole has 
yet come to light, and it is tolerably certain that none exists. Scholars, who 
have been excusably deceived by the perfect unity and harmony of the 
play, have sought far and wide and have recovered merely a few fragments 
that seem to have some vague connexion with Shakespeare’s play. Vague 


they are bound to be as long as they are measured against the full play. 
Once, however, we grasp the structural make-up of The Tempest and admit 
the existence of three components and the individual importance of each, 
certain of these findings fall into place, and the vagueness disappears. 


I 


The main body of the causal plot is contained in Prospero’s narrative 
in I. ii, and all that is required of the source is that it should furnish the 
tale of a duke’s deposition and banishment. If it also relates that the 
banished duke sailed to a far country and devoted himself to study, so much 
the better. The infant daughter and the penchant for necromancy are 
not required, since both are unifying factors in The Tempest and, most 
decidedly, not requisite details in an account of banishment. 

It was long ago pointed out by Halliwell-Phillipps and Hunter that 
Thomas's Historie of Italie supplies not only the incidents for this section 
of The Tempest but also the names of some of the characters. The facts 
presented by Thomas are that Prospero Adorno became the Duke of Milan’s 
lieutenant in Genoa, that his relations with Ferdinand, King of Naples, led 
to his deposition, that Genoa later accepted Milanese rule once more and 
received Antony Adorno as governor. Thomas also relates how Charles 
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the Eighth of France attempted to depose Alonzo, King of Naples, how, 
by his marriage, Alonzo united the houses of Naples and Milan, and how 
he renounced his estate to his son, Ferdinand, loaded his treasure, and 
sailed to Sicily, where ‘he disposed himself to study, solitariness, and 
religion’. 

These details of Italian history suffice, in themselves, for the causal plot, 
and the several resemblances can scarcely be fortuitous. It may be argued 
that Shakespeare does not reproduce these matters exactly as they occurred, 
but that objection has no substance. In the first place, a process of confla- 
tion and selection is necessary before Thomas’s data can be turned into 
a tolerable dramatic sequence: in the secorid, Shakespeare is not elsewhere 
notable either for his slavish adherence to sources or for his unimpeachably 
accurate presentation of the dry bones of history. Moreover, it is with the 
effectual plot that The Tempest is mainly concerned, and if, as we reasonably 
may, we assume that its conception preceded that of the causal plot, clearly 
certain changes had to be made before the two plots would hang together. 
It will also be clear, I think, that the changes made are the only ones that 
could have been made. The island enchanter has an only daughter, hence 
Alonzo of Naples, though an island recluse, will not fit, and Prospero Adorno 
fills the part. Deposition alone accounts for the enchanter’s presence on 
the island, hence Prospero Adorno’s successor in Genoa, Anthony Adorno, 
becomes the usurping brother, Antonio. The union of the two houses of 
Naples and Milan is required, hence Prospero is transferred from Genoa to 
Milan. It is a very simple kind of adjustment, beyond the scope of most 
of the commentators, perhaps, but child’s play to Shakespeare. 

William Thomas’s Historie of Italie, of which there were editions in 1549 
and 1561, seems, then, a likely source for the causal plot, though we must 
not ignore the possibility that Shakespeare knew these odd details of 
Italian history without having to burrow for them in books. 


II 


The only tolerably close parallel to Shakespeare’s effectual plot is found 
in the fourth chapter of Antonio de Eslava’s Noches de Invierno, published 
at Pamplona in 1609 and reprinted in the same year at Barcelona. The 
narrative is summarized in the Arden edition of The Tempest as follows: 


Dardanus, King of Bulgaria, a virtuous magician, is dethroned by Nicephorus, 
Emperor of Greece, and has to flee with his only daughter Seraphina. They go 
on board a little ship. In mid-ocean Dardanus, having parted the waters, rears 
by art of magic a beautiful submarine palace, where he resides with his daughter 
till she becomes marriageable. Then the father, in the disguise of a fisherman, 
carries off the son of Nicephorus to his palace under the sea. ‘The youth falls in 
love with the maiden. The Emperor having died in the meantime, Dardanus 
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returns with his daughter and his son-in-law to his former kingdom, which he 
leaves the latter to rule over, while he withdraws into solitude. 


It can scarcely be denied that Noches de Invierno and The Tempest tell 
the same tale, but it is very doubtful whether Shakespeare’s source stands 
here revealed. We may well question whether Shakespeare commanded 
sufficient Spanish to read Eslava’s book, and there are certain reasons for 
believing that the tale was known to English readers, Shakespeare among 
them, long before 1609. 

The theory that Shakespeare based this part of the play on Jakob Ayrer’s 
Die schéne Sidea has never won general acceptance, and rightly so. Yet 
there are more points of resemblance between the two plays than coinci- 
dence can readily account for. In Ayrer’s play the counterpart to Prospero 
is a Prince Ludolff, who has a familiar spirit, Runcifal, and an only daughter, 
Sidea. Prince Engelbrecht, the son of Ludolff’s enemy, Leudegast, Prince 
of Wiltau, is captured by Ludolff, but Sidea falls in love with him and they 
elope together. We may note as incidental similarities that Runcifal, like 
Ariel, is not always a willing servant, that Ludolff charms Engelbrecht’s 
sword, and that Engelbrecht as Ludolff’s prisoner is compelled to bear logs 
for Sidea. But there is no sustained similarity of tone or substance, and the 
features in which the two plays differ completely are, on the whole, more 
remarkable than the likenesses. 

It would be reasonable to maintain that Shakespeare and Ayrer derived 
their plots independently from some lost folk-tale or other common source, 
but one point of similarity, which is, however, curious rather than decisive, 
suggests a somewhat closer connexion. The words ‘mountain’ and ‘silver’ 
applied by Prospero and Ariel to the hounds in Iv. i are found in close 
propinquity in Ayrer’s play in a speech given to Julia, Engelbrecht’s 
betrothed, whom he has discarded in favour of Sidea: 

Alas, I have just learned that Engelbrecht has already plighted his troth to 
Sidea, the fairest of maidens, the daughter of the Prince of Wiltau. Woe’s me, 
if that is really true, the very first thing that she’ll do will be to contest my 
betrothal, and I shall come off second best, and then remain the jeer and sneer 
of rich and poor both far and near. Woe’s me, of this had I been ware, they’d 
not have caught me in this snare. The Prince I know will make it good. He has 
promised silver, hill, and mountain. If 1 do not miss it that way, perhaps I may 
come off pretty well. But now I’ll retire to my chamber.' 


Now it is very strange that in this otherwise intelligible speech one 
sentence, “He has promised silver, hill, and mountain’, just does not yield 


* I quote this speech as given in the Furness Variorum edition of The Tempest. Furness 
gives a prose rendering, but the presence of rhyming jingles in the above passage and 
elsewhere suggests that he was forced to abandon an original intention to translate into 
verse. 
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sense. It is quite ludicrous to suppose that Shakespeare battened on two 
substantives in a German play, turned them into English, and used them 
as names for his spirit hounds. He had used ‘Silver’ for that purpose long 
before in The Taming of the Shrew, and it is likely that both names were in 
general currency among hunting folk. A much more reasonable inference 
is that Ayrer heard these names in the English play, failed to grasp their 
significance, but reproduced them, nevertheless, at a vaguely appropriate 
point in his paltry little comedy. In other words, there is just this scrap of 
evidence to suggest that Die schéne Sidea was based on an English original. 
And this is not unlikely, for the title-page of Ayrer’s Opus Theatricum 
explicitly states that many of its sixty-six pieces are translations or adapta- 
tions, and since they include a version of The Spanish Tragedy and also 
what may be an adaptation of Much Ado About Nothing, it seems that Ayrer 
borrowed the plots of certain English plays that he saw performed by 
strolling players in Germany. Since, however, Ayrer died in 1605, he cannot 
have derived Die schéne Sidea from the Folio Tempest. We must conclude 
then that, if he was indebted to an English original, it was to some earlier 
play written, probably in the fifteen-nineties, by Shakespeare or another. 

There is no certain evidence of the existence of such a play, but Professor 
Dover Wilson has argued, on strictly bibliographical grounds, that ‘when 
Shakespeare took up The Tempest late in his career he had an old manu- 
script to go upon, possibly an early play of his own’.' One can support 
such a view by pointing out that the predilection for dramatized fairy-tales 
in 1610 was not a new thing but simply a revival of an earlier taste, a taste 
of which Peele’s Old Wives’ Tale is, perhaps, the most fundamental 
representative, and one to which Shakespeare himself had made a notable 
contribution in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. ‘There may have been some 
such play which served Ayrer’s purpose, and later Shakespeare’s. That 
Shakespeare was, in fact, its author is also reasonably possible. Francis 
Meres credits him with a Love’s Labour’s Won, and that title would admi- 
rably cover Ferdinand’s bondage and ultimate good fortune.” 

This is the very froth of conjecture, and the most that can be claimed 
for it is that it is not wildly improbable. Yet it has the merit of furnishing 
an interpretation less painful and more credible than those theories which 
assume Shakespeare’s immediate reliance on Ayrer. I suggest that some 
play of the fifteen-nineties served the several purposes of Ayrer, Eslava, and 
Shakespeare. It may have been an early play of Shakespeare’s own. Even 
so, it cannot be regarded as anything more than an intermediate source. 


' Vide his textual analysis in The Tempest (New Shakespeare Edition). 

? I do not press this identification. I do not think that the title would be very appro- 
priate for any other Shakespeare comedy. But Love’s Labour’s Won suggests, first and 
foremost, a lost sequel to Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
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The ultimate source of the effectual plot of The Tempest, in other words, 
has not yet been identified. 


III 


In isolating the link I have dwelt on its two main incidents, the storm and 
the shipwreck, but this is not quite adequate. The effectual plot cannot be 
said actually to have begun until Ferdinand and Miranda have fallen in 
love with each other. This, I think, will emerge quite clearly from a direct 
collocation of the causal and effectual plots and a consideration of those 
details in the one which have to be carried over into the other in order that 
the denouement can be something more than just the betrothal of the two 
lovers. The link, then, strictly embraces the tempest, the shipwreck, the 
particular survival of Ferdinand and his actual meeting with Miranda, so 
that our search must be for a source comprehensive enough to embrace all 
these features. 

It has long been established that Shakespeare was directly indebted to 
contemporary pamphlet literature dealing with the wreck of Sir George 
Somers’s fleet off the coast of the Bermudas in July 1609. His borrowings 
from William Strachey’s Letter, Sylvester Jourdain’s Discovery of the Ber- 
mudas, and The True Declaration of the Estate of the Colonie of Virginia are 
obvious, and he clearly found them rich mines of circumstantial detail. Yet, 
extensive though his debts are, there is really nothing to suggest that these 
pamphlets were Shakespeare’s narrative sources. Editors have, from time 
to time, allowed themselves to be betrayed into a false position. ‘Thus the 
Arden editor informs us: 


. .. but not a little was supplied by the topics of the time, the stirring events 
of a year, colonisation, and the disaster to the Virginia fleet of 1609, these 
suggested the title of the poet’s drama; they furnished him with his island, his 
atmosphere of magic, his Caliban; and . . . the Masque was introduced chiefly 
in order to perfect the supernatural tone of the whole work. 

To the same contemporary sources we may trace such particulars as the isola- 
tion of the king’s ship, the storm, the shipwreck, and, in fact, almost all its 
strange accompanying incidents.' 


This is desperate. Are we really to accept the naive assumption that 
Shakespeare read his pamphlets and then, inspired by one of Nature’s 
commonplaces, a storm at sea, added a delightful but rather incongruous 
fairy-tale to it and called the amalgam The Tempest? Surely he did not 
need an actual shipwreck and its concomitant pamphlets to tell him that 
vessels sometimes come to grief in squally weather. Indeed, he seems to 
have had something of the kind in mind in Pericles and A Winter’s Tale, 
where storm and shipwreck find a place without any topical prompting. 


? The Tempest (Arden Edition), ed. Morton Luce, p. xii. 
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Nor need the fact that the last of his tempests is so much more spectacular 
than its predecessors lead us to suppose that it had radically different 
origins. Shakespeare, with all the technical amenities of the indoor stage 
at his disposal, merely reverts in The Tempest to a device that had been 
elaborately employed in 1583, when William Gager’s Dido was presented 
for the delectation of the Prince Palatine of Siradia. Prospero’s island 
derives, I think, from Thomas’s Historie and the causal plot. Sicily, and 
not Bermuda, is its dam. And since the carrying through of the effectual 
plot is dependent on certain characters being present on that island, it is 
merely logical to assume that storm and shipwreck sprang into Shake- 
speare’s mind, with no external prompting, as one of the few eventualities 
that could provide for the linking of the two plots with reasonable geo- 
graphical probability. What Jourdain, Strachey, and the rest contribute, 
they contribute incidentally, and the bulk of the play’s narrative stuff can 
be better accounted for in other ways. Had the calamities of 1609 never 
occurred, there would still have been a Tempest, less rich, perhaps, in 
circumstantial detail, but otherwise very much the play that has come 
down to us. 

We may now resume our quest for a narrative thread, the details of 
which have been outlined. And we do not need to search among the 
moth-eaten relics of Italian or Spanish romances, for the greatest poets 
of Greece and Rome can both supply our needs. In other words, the 
requisite happenings in the requisite order are to be found in the fifth and 
sixth books of the Odyssey, where Ulysses is wrecked on the coast of 
Phaeacia and there meets Nausicaa, and in the first book of the Aeneid, 
where Aeneas, after a like fate, encounters his mother, Venus. 

It does not seem necessary to pursue the question of Shakespeare’s 
possible debt to Homer. It is highly unlikely that he read the original, 
and there is no reason to suppose that he knew the Odyssey in translation. 
Chapman’s version was not printed until the year of his death. The Aeneid, 
on the other hand, was accessible in many forms. The first book is included 
in the translations of Gavin Douglas, Phaer, and Stanyhurst. It must have 
served in one or other of these forms as a source-book for the various plays 
dealing with Dido, and the original, in fact, is followed closely in Mar- 
lowe’s Dido, Queen of Carthage. Elsewhere in Elizabethan literature we 
find renderings of isolated passages, notably in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
where the meeting of Trompart and Belphoebe is directly based on that 
of Aeneas and Venus.! We may take it for granted that Shakespeare was 
acquainted with most of these works. We may also, I think, take it for 
granted, pace Ben Jonson and the barren controversy for which he has been 
innocently responsible, that Shakespeare was familiar with a considerable 

' The Faerie Queene, i. iii. 32-3. 
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part of the original Aeneid. Hamlet, we may suppose, speaks for his 
creator when he says, ‘One speech in it I chiefly loved: ’twas Aeneas’s tale 
to Dido’. Certainly, no other tale is alluded to so frequently in the plays, 

The Tempest is a play in which we might reasonably expect to find 
material of classical origin. Indeed, Shakespeare’s debt to Ovid, or to 
Golding’s translation of Ovid, has long been recognized. But over and 
above this, the strict rules of classical comedy are preserved in a way that 
suggests a valedictory impulse to recapture the grace and proportion of 
Roman poetry. It is also worthy of note that Shakespeare introduces 
classical deities in the masque, and that, if we except the dubiously authentic 
apparition of Jupiter in Cymbeline, practically for the first time.' In 
themselves, these features have no special significance, but their collective 
import is augmented if, as I believe, the Aeneid stands as a narrative source 
and a pervasive influence. 

Random observations of the commentators seem to establish that Shake- 
speare had the early books of the Aeneid in mind when he was working 
on The Tempest. It has been suggested that the spectacle in 111. iii indicated 
by the stage direction, 

Thunder and lightning. Enter arte. like a harpy; claps his wings upon the table; 

and, with a quaint device, the banquet vanishes. 
is a ‘translation’ of Aeneid, iii. 225-8: 
at subitae horrifico lapsu de montibus adsunt 
Harpyiae et magnis quatiunt clangoribus alas, 
diripiuntque dapes contactuque omnia foedant 
immundo; tum vox taetrum dira inter odorem.* 


Part of Ceres’s address to Iris (Iv. i. 75-83), 


Who, with thy saffron wings, upon my flowers 
Diffusest honey-drops, refreshing showers ; 


is palpably based on Aeneid, iv. 700-2: 
ergo Iris croceis per caelum roscida pinnis, 
mille trahens varios adverso sole colores, 
devolat et supra caput adstitit.* 


1 Hymen in As You Like It, Hecate in Macbeth, and Diana in Pericles can be cited 
against me. But the last two are dubiously Shakespearian, so that if these really are 
exceptions they are of the kind that proves the rule. 

? Cf. Phaer: 

But sodenly from downe the hills, with grisly fall to syght, 

The Harpies come, and beating wings, with great noys out thei shright, 

And at our meate they snatch. 

Shakespeare was not translating Virgil, as Peck [New Memoirs of Milton (1740), p. 207] 
supposed, but he was obviously indebted to the passage. His verb ‘claps’ has the ring 
of Virgil’s ‘clangoribus’ rather than of Phaer’s ‘beating’. 

> Cf. Phaer: 

Dame Rainbow down therefore with saffron wings of dropping sheurs, 
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Finally, we have the entry of Juno (Iv. i. 102), 


High’st queen of state, 
Great Juno, comes; I know her by her gait— 


which may be Virgil’s ‘divum incedo regina’ but more probably reproduces 
the expression used of Venus in Aeneid, i. 405, ‘et vera incessu patuit dea’. 
Here, then, are three details which, though not strong enough to stand by 
themselves, are clearly favourable to the present thesis. 

Shakespeare’s tempest and Virgil’s storm are analogous in origin and 
in outcome. Both are provoked by supernatural means to ensure that a 
certain character shall arrive at a certain requisite locality and there be 
brought into relation with other characters. Inevitably, both poets effect 
this requirement by means of shipwreck. These motives are, of course, 
absent from the accounts of the 1609 disaster, and I do not think that 
those accounts could possibly have suggested these narrative points. As 
sources of tributary detail they have already received mention, and their 
particular virtue is that they enabled Shakespeare to disguise an eminently 
Virgilian squall, for the salient features of the storm in the Aeneid are 
retained and elaborated in The Tempest: 


haec ubi dicta, cavum conversa cuspide montem 
impulit in latus; ac venti, velut agmine facto, 

qua data porta, ruunt et terras turbine perflant. 
incubuere mari totumque a sedibus imis 

una Eurusque Notusque ruunt creberque procellis 
Africus et vastos volvunt ad litora fluctus ; 
insequitur clamorque virum stridorque rudentum. 
eripiunt subito nubes caelumque diemque 
Teucrorum ex oculis; ponto nox incubat atra. 
intonuere poli, et crebris micat ignibus aether, 
praesentemque viris intentant omnia mortem. (i. 81-91) 


It would be superfluous to cite the corresponding matters in Shakespeare, 
but it may be worth pointing out that a disputed passage, the Boatswain’s, 
‘Blow, till thou burst thy wind, if room enough!’ may reasonably be an 
extension of Virgil’s ‘qua data porta’. 

It is significant that what may be termed the execution of the storm in 
The Tempest is carried out by Ariel, who, as the spirit of air, corresponds 
closely to Aeolus, the ruler of winds, who, in the Aeneid, raises the storm 


Whose face a thousand sundry hewes against the sunne deuours, 

From heauen descending came. 
It seems merely perverse to assume that Shakespeare took his ‘saffron wings’ from Phaer, 
since it is a more or less inevitable rendering of ‘croceis . . . pinnis’. Even the tortuous 
Stanyhurst fails to produce anything more peculiar than ‘the fayre Raynebow saffronlyke 
feathered’. 

4690-96 19 
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at the behest of Juno. A slighter parallel is afforded by the contrivers of 
disaster in that Virgil presents Juno asa tyrant while Shakespeare’s Prospero, 
as all students of the character observe, has tyrannical propensities. 

The respective shipwrecks supply us with parallel fact, and little more 
can be expected, since shipwrecks are inevitably much of a muchness at 
all times and in all literatures. We may note, however, that both occur in 
the Mediterranean, and that both result in the characters being thrown 
ashore in unfamiliar territory.'_ Shakespeare’s island, which we can cer- 
tainly attribute to his own free choice, has at least a Virgilian counterpart 
in ‘insula portum effecit obiectu laterum’ (i. 159-60), while the ‘deep nook’ 
in which the king’s ship lies hid corresponds to ‘est in secessu longo locus’ 
(i. 159). Shakespeare’s topography may, I think, owe something to 


tum silvis scaena coruscis 
desuper, horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra; 
fronte sub adversa scopulis pendentibus antrum, 
intus aquae dulces vivoque sedilia saxo, 
Nympharum domus. (i. 164-8) 


Fresh springs are among ‘the qualities o’ th’ isle’ in The Tempest, and 
there is a specific allusion to the nymphs when Prospero commands Ariel, 
‘Go make thyself like a nymph o’ the sea’ (1. ii. 301). This metamorphosis 
must, indeed, be the result of some external, and presumably literary, 


prompting, for, as the Arden editor reminds us, “The question is, why 
should Ariel assume this new shape if he is to be invisible?’? Probably, 
I think, because Shakespeare, following a hint from Virgil, allows spectacle 
a free rein. 

We learn, in due course, that the mariners in The Tempest have, after 
all, escaped drowning. Thus Prospero: 


there is no soul— 
No, not so much perdition as an hair 
Betid to any creature in the vessel 
Which thou heard’st cry, which thou saw’st sink. (I. ii. 29-32) 


Safely in harbour 
Is the king’s ship; in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vex’d Bermoothes, there she’s hid: 
The mariners all under hatches stow’d. (I. ii. 226-30) 


? Teste Gonzalo (1. i. 75 ff.) the sea-routes are almost identical, 
2 Op. cit., note to I. ii. 302. 
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And thus the Boatswain: 


The best news is, that we have safely found 

Our king and company; the next, our ship— 

Which, but three glasses since, we gave out split— 

Is tight and yare and bravely rigg’d, as when 

We first put out to sea. (v. i. 221-5) 


The supernatural preservation of the mariners and rescue of the ships has, 
as Tucker Brooke noted, a strong Virgilian parallel.‘ In the Aeneid Venus 
assures Aeneas that both men and ships are safe: 


namque tibi reduces socios classemque relatam 
nuntio et in tutum versis Aquilonibus actam. (i. 390-1) 


haud aliter puppesque tuae pubesque tuorum 
aut portum tenet aut pleno subit ostia velo. (i. 399-400) 


This temporary loss of ships and companions serves, in The Tempest, to 
isolate Ferdinand so that his meeting with Miranda can be effected. In 
the Aeneid, Aeneas is never left completely alone, but has Achates with 
him in the corresponding situation, his encounter with Dido. In view of 
the exigencies of Shakespeare’s plot it would be unsafe to seek any parallel 
here. We are, in fact, at the point where Shakespeare boldly refashions 
Virgil’s narrative so that it conforms to the requirements of his effectual 
plot. Once Ferdinand and Miranda have met, the Aeneid ceases to be a 
major shaping force and is, in consequence, gradually replaced by that inde- 
pendent narrative that we have termed the effectual plot. The dissociation 
is achieved not by a drastic break but by a transference, achange of emphasis 
that admits a piece of dovetailing of incomparable beauty and delicacy. 

Ferdinand has been Shakespeare’s Aeneas throughout this early part 
of the play and we might, therefore, expect the mantle of Dido to fall on 
Miranda. But this is clearly impossible, for Shakespeare has not set out 
with the intention of dramatizing Dido’s story. Ferdinand, like Aeneas, 
will eventually sail from the island for ever, but he will not leave Miranda 
behind to consign herself to the flames. It would be dangerous, therefore, 
for Miranda even to hint of Dido, and Shakespeare makes sure that she 
does not do so by taking for his lovers’ meeting, not Aeneas’s encounter 
with Dido, but his earlier meeting with his mother, Venus. 

When first we meet Miranda, we find her reproaching her father for 
having raised the tempest and pleading with him to mitigate its effects. 
The Aeneid supplies a valid analogy when Venus makes a similar represen- 
tation to her father, Jupiter (i. 229-53). Both parents are alike in their 
assurances: no irremediable harm has been done and the consequences 
will be entirely favourable. 


* Marlowe, Dido, Queen of Carthage, ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke; note to 1. i. 235-7. 
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The first meeting of Ferdinand and Miranda is, I think, the most 
obviously Virgilian feature of the play. Miranda, here, is chastity per- 
sonified, so that she has from the outset some rough approximation to 
Venus who appears to Aeneas ‘virginis os habitumque gerens et virginis 
arma’ (i. 315). Ferdinand gazes on her with admiration and astonishment: 


Most sure, the goddess 
On whom these airs attend! Vouchsafe my prayer 
May know if you remain upon this island; 
And that you will some good instruction give 
How I may bear me here: my prime request, 
Which I do last pronounce, is, O you wonder! 
If you be maid or no? (I. ii. 421-7) 


Beside this we may place Aeneas’s, 


o—quam te memorem, virgo? namque haud tibi vultus 
mortalis, nec vox hominem sonat; o dea certe!— 

an Phoebi soror? an Nympharum sanguinis una ?— 

sis felix nostrumque leves, quaecumque, laborem, 

et quo sub caelo tandem, quibus orbis in oris 

iactemur, doceas; ignari hominumque locorumque 

erramus, vento huc vastis et fluctibus acti: 

multa tibi ante aras nostra cadet hostia dextra. (i. 327-34) 


Farmer, to whom Shakespeare’s small Latin and less Greek meant nothing 
of either, affords the comment, ‘It seems that Shakespeare, in The Tempest, 
hath been suspected of translating some expressions of Virgil; witness the 
O Dea certe.’ His arguments to the contrary have no substance, however. 
We may grant that Stanyhurst, in his quaint fashion, rendered ‘o dea 
certe’ as ‘No doubt, a goddesse’, and we may also grant that Ferdinand 
has already decided that ‘these airs’ are ‘no mortal business’, that this 
music ‘waits upon some god o’ th’ island’, but the fact remains that ‘most 
sure, the goddess’ is precisely ‘o dea certe’. Moreover, the last three lines 
of Ferdinand’s speech, if correctly interpreted, amount simply to this: 


o—quam te memorem, virgo?! 


His request for ‘some good instruction’, though not verbally parallel, is 
neither more nor less than 


et quo sub caelo tandem, quibus orbis in oris 
iactemur, doceas. 


’ ‘The final half-line of Ferdinand’s speech is given in F1 as: ‘If you be Mayd, or no?’ 
The Fz reading ‘made’ has little authority and less reason, though it recommended 
itself to a long line of editors. But F1 reading does not mean, ‘Are you, or are you not, 
virgo intacta?’ Ferdinand would hardly ask such an intimate question at this very early 
stage. He leads up to it in I. ii. 447-9, though these lines may be an aside. The sense 
required for line 427 is, ‘Are you mortal maid or goddess?” 
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Admittedly Shakespeare paraphrases and omits, but, since he is not 
specifically engaged on a translation of the Aeneid, this is not remarkable. 
Indeed, Miranda’s comment on Ferdinand, 


I might call him 
A thing divine; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble— (I. ii. 417-9) 


looks as if it, too, derives from Aeneas’s speech. Her answer to Ferdinand’s 
question, 
No wonder, sir; 
But certainly a maid— 


may, on the other hand, represent Venus’s reply to Aeneas, 
haud equidem tali me dignor honore. (i. 335) 


At this point in the play the effectual plot begins and, in consequence, 
the Aeneid ceases to be a shaping force. It remains, however, as a minor 
but pervasive influence. It may well be that the comic dialogue about 
‘Widow Dido’ (11. i. 73-101) is a deliberate device to detach the rest of 
The Tempest from the Virgilian theme. There seems to be no reason why 
Shakespeare should make Gonzalo confound Claribel’s Tunis in Dido’s 
Carthage unless it is to maintain, for the moment, the link with the Aeneid. 
Gonzalo’s designation, ‘Widow Dido’, is challenged by his companions, 
but it has the authority of Virgil, who tells how, through the murder of 
Sychaeus by Pygmalion, Dido became a widow (i. 343-52). It may be 
noted, as indicative of Shakespeare’s source, that there is no mention of 
all this in Marlowe’s Dido, Queen of Carthage. 

For the rest, it is only possible to isolate sporadic features that may have 
been suggested by the Aeneid. The idea of Gonzalo’s ideal common- 
wealth may have originated from Virgil’s description of Carthage (i. 418- 
40), though its matter comes, of course, directly from Montaigne. The 
banquet in Dido’s royal house (i. 637-42) may account for the shadow 
banquet, which serves no real dramatic purpose, at III. iii. 19. Prospero’s 
famous lines on dissolution (Iv. i. 146-58) may owe something to Carthage 
which, in Virgil’s account, has its towers (i. 420), its temples (i. 446 ff.), 
and its palace (i. 631).' It is in the temple of Juno that Aeneas sees depicted 
the tale of Troy, an ‘insubstantial pageant’, as Virgil tells us: 


sic ait, atque animum pictura pascit inani 
multa gemens. (i. 464-5) 


’ The Earl of Sterling’s Tragedie of Darius (1603) affords, on the whole, a likelier 
source. It is wiser, however, to attribute the whole speech to ‘negative capability’ rather 
than to immediate sources. 
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Finally, when Alonso sets eyes on Miranda and asks Ferdinand, 


Is she the goddess that hath sever’d us, 
And brought us thus together? (v. i. 187-8) 


there is, perhaps, a stray recollection of Juno’s changing purpose to which 
Jupiter, in the Aeneid, makes reference: 


quin aspera Iuno, 
quae mare nunc terrasque metu caelumque fatigat, 
consilia in melius referet. (i. 279-81) 


I suggest, then, that The Tempest is an amalgam of three narrative 
sources combined by Shakespeare with the utmost perfection of his art. 
He set out, in the first place, with an older play or romance covering the 
adventures on the island, and then elected to lend those adventures a 
heightened purpose by developing the theme of the earlier wrong done 
to Prospero. For this he found another source, which may, as we have 
seen, have been Thomas’s Historie. Finally, he unified these two plots by 
adapting a familiar and favourite tale to serve as a link. I will leave it for 
others to judge whether this is a credible analysis. Pending correction, I 
feel that it is less wrong than the view which holds that the play blossomed 
from the barren soil of German melodrama and topical pamphlet. These, 
Montaigne, and the rest will account for this and for that, but they will not 
account for the two hours’ traffic of dramatic concord that Shakespeare, 
after due consideration, entitled The Tempest. 
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CRASHAW AND ST. FRANCOIS DE SALES 
By A. F. ALLISON 


ELDOM has a mystical treatise won such immediate recognition as 

Le Traité de l Amour de Dieu of St. Francois de Sales. It was first 
published in 1616, towards the end of St. Frangois’s life, when his great 
reputation as theologian, preacher, and director of souls was already estab- 
lished. It was greeted by extravagant praise from the highest ecclesiastical 
authority : the Sorbonne and the Jesuits declared that it raised its author to 
the level of the great doctors of the Church; the General of the Carthusians, 
Dom Bruno d’Affringues, who, on reading St. Francois’s earlier work, 
L’ Introduction a la Vie Dévote, had begged him to write no more lest he 
fall short of the standard he had set, now implored him never to cease 
writing.’ Within fifty years the work was translated into five languages. 
Not only the orthodox but the Quietist mystics of the mid-seventeenth 
century appealed to its sovereign authority in support of their opinions. 

Although Crashaw nowhere explicitly refers to St. Frangois de Sales, he 
could hardly have failed to read him. Indeed Crashaw’s later poetry suggests 
that Le Traité de l’ Amour de Dieu had made a profound impression on him. 
It would be extraordinary were it otherwise. This treatise of the union of 
love between the soul and God belongs to the Via Affirmativa of the 
mystical life—the way of imagination, of emotion, of sentiment. It was the 
most authoritative and influential contribution to the alliance of mysticism 
and sensibility—so marked in Crashaw—which became characteristic of 
spiritual life in France in the seventeenth century. 

Crashaw may have read St. Francois while he was still at Cambridge 
(before 1643), in the little sanctuary of Anglican devotion where he dis- 
covered the writings of St. Teresa.2 He would almost certainly have read 
him a few years later at the encouragement of his friend, Fr. Thomas 
Carre,’ the founder and chaplain of the English Augustinian Convent at 
Paris, who made the first translation into English of Le Traité de Amour 
de Dieu.* During Crashaw’s residence in Paris (1645-6) an intense affection 


* Cf. Hamon, Vie de Saint Frangois de Sales (Paris, 1909), tom. 2, ch. v. 

? He read St. Teresa as early as 1638. Cf. Warren, ‘Crashaw and St. Teresa’ (7.L.S., 
25 Aug. 1932). 

3 His real name was Miles Pinkney, but various combinations of the names and initials 
occur. An account of his life will be found in D.N.B. and in Cédoz, Un Couvent de 
religieuses anglaises 4 Paris (Paris, 1891). 

* A TREATISE OF THE Love or Gop. Written in French by B. Francis DE SAces Bishope 
and Prince of Geneua, Translated into English by M1xgs Car Priest of the English Colledge 
of Doway. THE EIGHTEENTH EDITION. Printed at Doway, By Gerarp PINCHON, at the 
signe of Coleyn, 1630. 
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grew up between them, and Fr. Carre may well have given Crashaw 
encouragement and guidance both in the later poems of the first edition of 
Steps to the Temple (1646) and in the new poems which were added in the 
second edition (1648). It is in these poems that the affinities to St. Francois 
de Sales are strongest. 

I 


Crashaw prefixed to both editions of Steps to the Temple a couplet 
entitled “The Authors Motto’: 


Live Jesus, Live, and let it bee 
My life to dye, for love of thee" 


—which was almost certainly inspired by the concluding chapter of Le 
Traité de l’ Amour de Dieu, “That Mount Calvary is the Academy of Love’, 
which contains these words: 


To love or to die! To die and to love! To die to all other love in order to live 
to Jesus’s love, that we may not die eternally, but that, living in thy eternal love, 
O Saviour of our souls, we may eternally sing: vive Fésus! I love Jesus. Live 
Jesus whom I love! I love Jesus, who lives and reigns for ever and ever.” 

(Traité, Bk. XII, ch. 13.) 


The words ‘vive Jésus’, which St. Frangois also uses in the dedicatory prayer 
at the beginning of L’ Introduction a la vie dévote, appear as a motto in 
many editions of his works and are to this day associated with his name. 


II 


In one of the later poems of the first edition of Steps to the Temple, ‘An 
Apologie for the precedent Hymne’, Crashaw thus addresses St. Teresa: 


... Tis to thy wrong 
I know that in my weak and worthlesse song 
Thou here art set to shine, where thy full day 
Scarce dawnes, 6 pardon, if I dare to say 
Thine own deare books are guilty, for from thence 
I learnt to know that Love is eloquence. 
That heavenly maxim gave me heart.... (‘An Apologie’, 3-9.) 


The ‘heavenly maxim’ to which Crashaw refers will not be found in St. 
Teresa. It occurs in a letter from St. Frangois de Sales to André Frémyot, 
Archbishop of Bourges, on the subject of preaching: 


Nothing is impossible to love. Our Lord did not ask St. Peter, ‘Art thou 
learned ? or eloquent ?’, in order to say to him, ‘Feed my sheep’, but, ‘Lovest thou 
me?’ To speak well it is only necessary to love well. When St. John was dying, 

* Except where otherwise stated, quotations from Crashaw are from the earliest-printed 
text 


? Quotations from Le Traité de l’ Amour de Dieu are from Dom Mackey’s translation: 
Library of St. Francis de Sales (London, 1883, &c.), vol. ii. 
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he could only repeat incessantly : ‘My children, love one another’; and with this 
provision he mounted the pulpit; and yet we scruple to do so unless we possess 
the plums of eloquence. (Letter dated 5 Oct. 1604.)' 


There is no reason why Crashaw should not have known this passage. A 
collection of St. Frangois’s letters, including the one quoted above, was 
published at Lyons in 1626. A second edition appeared in 1628 and was 
followed, within a few years, by many others. 


III 


Later in the same poem Crashaw combines St. Teresa’s metaphor of the 
wine of love with the vision in Isaiah of the Treader of the Winepress* and 
St. Paul’s words to the Corinthians on the resurrection of the body :* 


... Let the King, 
Mee ever into these his Cellars bring; 
Where flowes such Wine as we can have of none 
But him, who trod the Wine-presse all alone: 
Wine of youths Life, and the sweet deaths of Love, 
Wine of immortal mixture, which can prove 
Its tincture from the Rosie Nectar, wine 
That can exalt weak earth, and so refine 
Our dust, that in one draught, Mortality 
May drinke it selfe up, and forget tody. (‘An Apologie’, 37-46.) 


St. Teresa uses the metaphor of inebriation several times, but never more 
explicitly or in greater detail than in her Conceptions of the Love of God, when 
she describes the suspension of the bodily faculties in the Prayer of Union: 


.. . He gives so full a cup that the spirit begins to rise above self and sensuality 
and all earthly things. ... The King does not appear to bring her [the soul] into 
the cellar of wine and to leave her thirsting, but wishes her to drink and to be 
inebriated as much as she chooses, and to be intoxicated with all the wines that 
are in the storehouse of God. Let her enjoy its pleasures . . . nor fear to lose her 
life by drinking more than human weakness can bear,—let her die in this paradise 
of delights! Blest is the death that purchases such a life! (Conceptions, ch. vi.)* 


As this is the only passage in which St. Teresa thus interprets the words of 
the Canticles ‘Introduxit me Rex in cellam vinariam . . .’,5 and as Crashaw, 


' Guvres .. . Edition Complete . . . publiée . . . par les soins des Religieuses de la Visitation 
du 1° Monastére d’ Annecy (Annecy, 1892, &c.), tom. xii. (The translation is the present 
writer’s.) 

? Isaiah Ixiii. 3: ‘I have trodden the winepress alone; and of the people there was none 
with me...’ (A.V.). 

3 2 Corinthians v. 4: ‘For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened: not 
for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up 
of life’ (A.V.). 

* Minor Works of St. Teresa, tr. Benedictines of Stanbrook (London, 1913). 

5 Canticles ii. 4 (Vulg.). 
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who avows his debt to her, adopts the same interpretation to describe a 
very similar state, it is probable that he had these words of hers in mind 
when he composed this poem in her honour.' But his imagery is complex, 
and there are other lines which cannot be explained by reference to 
St. Teresa: 
. .. Change wee our shape, 

My soule, some drinke from men to beasts; 6 then, 

Drinke wee till we prove more, not lesse then men: 

And turne not beasts, but Angels .... (‘An Apologie’, 34-7.) 


The notion that wine might turn men into beasts was common enough 
in Crashaw’s time. Several medieval and Elizabethan writers? describe 
the bestial states into which a man may fall through drinking. Whether 
Crashaw was thinking of some such description when he wrote the above 
lines is impossible to say. He may have been; but it seems certain that this 
was not solely what he had in mind, for his wine-imagery is related to a 
wider conception of dual ecstasy, the source of which is neither in St. Teresa 
nor in vernacular literature. 
In the first book of Le Traité de l Amour de Dieu St. Frangois writes: 


The ancient philosophers have recognised that there are two sorts of ecstasies, 
of which the one raises us above ourselves, the other degrades us below ourselves: 
as though they would say that man was of a nature between angels and beasts: 
in his intellectual part sharing the angelical nature, and in his sensitive the nature 
of beasts; and yet that he could by the acts of his life and by a continual attention 
to himself, deliver and emancipate himself from this mean condition, and 
habituating himself much to intellectual actions might bring himself nearer 
to the nature of angels than of beasts. If however he did much apply himself to 
sensible actions, he descended from his middle state and approached that of 
beasts: and because an ecstasy is no other thing than a going out of oneself, 
whether one go upwards or downwards he is truly in an ecstasy. 

(Traité, Bk. I, ch. 10.) 


This conception, which has its origin in Plato’s doctrine, developed at 
length in the Phaedrus—that in human nature there are two dominant and 
conflicting motives, the lust of the sensual for pleasure and the urge of the 
intelligent to good, whence derive two sorts of extravagance, one from 
human weakness and the other from divine rapture—is a familiar feature of 
Neoplatonic thought which received particular emphasis in the syncretistic 
writings attributed to Mercurius Trismegistus. It was revived in the 


? St. John of the Cross follows St. Teresa’s interpretation (Spiritual Canticle, stanza xvii), 
but there is no close similarity between his words and Crashaw’s, and there is no evidence 
that Crashaw was acquainted with his works. 

2 In Nashe’s Pierce Penilesse eight states of drunkenness are distinguished by their 
animal characteristics. 
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fifteenth century by Marsiglio Ficino of the Platonic Academy of Florence. 
Citing Mercurius Trismegistus as his authority, Ficino writes: 

And indeed he who principally uses his mind lives the blessed life of the 
immortal gods, but he who uses his body and senses lives the life of the beasts. 
And therefore, since the enjoyment of pleasure lies in the body and the senses, 
he who is greatly given to it not only does not ascend to things which are better 
and more divine but does not even retain the state and dignity of his own nature 
and sinks from soul to body, from mind to sense, from man to beast. 

(Liber de Voluptate, cap. ii.)' 

If Crashaw borrowed his metaphor, at what stage in its history did he 
borrow it? No final answer can be given, but it is probable that he took it 
from Le Traité de l Amour de Dieu. ‘There is no evidence that he was 
acquainted with the syncretistic writings or with Ficino. Though he read 
Greek and doubtless knew Plato at first hand, his words bear no close 
resemblance to Plato’s, and he makes no allusion to the striking and 
protracted metaphor of the chariot of the soul which Plato uses to illustrate 
his conception. In Le Traité de l’ Amour de Dieu, moreover, he would have 
found two other passages in which St. Frangois de Sales dwells on the 
theme of the dual ecstasy. One is in his account of Rapture, a mystical 
state not far removed from the Prayer of Union for which St. Teresa uses 
the metaphor of the wine-cellar. Here the original Platonic conception is 
radically altered. No longer does the divine reason in man urge him 
upwards from his middle state; reason sleeps, while his soul is ravished by 
the ineffable beauty and goodness of the Christian God: 


. ..n account of the force which the divine beauty and goodness have to draw 
unto them the attention and application of the spirit, it seems that it [Rapture] 
not only raises us but that it ravishes and bears us away. As, on the contrary, 
by reason of the most free consent and ardent motion, by which the ravished 
soul goes out after the divine attractions, she seems not only to mount and rise, 
but also to break out of herself and cast herself into the very divinity. Similarly 
the soul may be ravished out of itself by the infamous ecstasy of sensual pleasure, 
by which however it is not raised up, but is degraded below itself. 

(Traité, Bk. VII, ch. 4.) 
St. Francois also speaks of the dual ecstasy when he distinguishes between 
the terms Meditation and Contemplation, comparing the former to the act 
of eating, which needs must proceed piecemeal and with effort, while the 
latter, passing like a draught of wine into the soul, carries it swiftly to a 
state of bliss: 


To drink is to contemplate, which we do without labour or difficulty, yea with 
pleasure and tranquillity. But to be inebriated is to contemplate so frequently 
and so ardently as to be quite out of self to be wholly in God. O holy and sacred 


* Marsilii Ficini Opera (Basle, 1576), i. 991. (The translation is the present writer’s.) 
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inebriation, which, contrarily to corporal inebriation, does not alienate us from 
the spiritual sense, but from the corporal senses; does not dull or besot us, but 
angelicizes and in a sort deifies us; putting us out of ourselves, not to abase us and 
rank us with beasts, as terrestrial drunkenness does, but to raise us above our- 
selves and range us with angels, so that we may live more in God than in 
ourselves, being attentive to and occupied in seeing his beauty and being united 
to his goodness by love! (Traité, Bk. VI, ch. 6.) 


IV 


Among the poems which Crashaw added to the second edition of Steps 
to the Temple was “The flaming Heart. Vpon the booke and picture of 
Teresa. As she is usually expressed with a Seraphim beside her.’ It was 
inspired by St. Teresa’s description, in the twenty-ninth chapter of her 
Vida,' of the transverberation of her heart: 


I saw an angel close by me, on my left side, in bodily form. ... He was not 
large, but small of stature, and most beautiful—his face burning, as if he were 
one of the highest angels, who seem to be all of fire: they must be those whom we 
call Cherubim. ... I saw in his hand a long spear of gold, and at the iron’s point 
there seemed to be a little fire. He appeared to me to be thrusting it at times into 
my heart, and to pierce my very entrails; when he drew it out, he seemed to 
draw them out also, and to leave me all on fire with a great love of God. The 
pain was so great that it made me moan; and yet so surpassing was the sweetness 
of this excessive pain that I could not wish to be rid of it. The soul is satisfied 
now with nothing less than God. The pain is not bodily, but spiritual; though 
the body has its share in it, even a large one. It is a caressing of love so sweet 
which now takes place between the soul and God, that I pray God of His good- 
ness to make him experience it who may think that I am lying. 

(Vida, ch. xxix, §§ 16-17.) 


Crashaw begins his poem with a series of conceits based on an illustra- 
tion of St. Teresa’s narrative in which the artist has made of her a veiled 
nonentity passively receiving the shaft of divine love which a fiery Seraph 
plunges into her breast. Are not her readers aware, he asks, how violently 
active is her love? Should not the picture be transposed—the saint be 
thrusting the shaft of love into the bosom of the Seraph? There follows 
a curiously paradoxical passage, culminating in the eloquent lines with 
which the 1648 version closes: 


His be the brauery of all those Bright things, 
The glowing cheekes, the glittering wings; 
The Rosy hand, the radiant DART; 
Leaue HER alone THE FLAMING HEART. 
? Sir Tobie Matthew’s translation of the Vida had appeared in 1642 with the following 


title: The Flaming Hart or the Life of the Glorious S. Teresa. 
? Tr. D. Lewis (London, 1911, 4th ed.). 
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Leaue her that; & thou shalt leaue her 
Not one loose shaft but loue’s whole quiuer. 
For in loue’s feild was neuer found 
A nobler weapon then a WOvND. 
Loue’s passiues are his actiu’st part. 
The wounded is the wounding heart. 
O HEART! the zquall poise of lou’es both parts 
Bigge alike with wounds & darts, 
Liue in these conquering leaues. . . . 

(‘The flaming Heart’, 65-77.) 

St. Teresa’s account throws no light on Crashaw’s meaning. Her 
writings may be searched in vain for any suggestion of the reciprocal 
nature of the Wound of Love. Here again Crashaw seems to be alluding 
obscurely to conceptions derived from elsewhere. 

A variation of the same theme occurs in one of the other poems which 
Crashaw added in the second edition of Steps to the Temple. In “The 
Mother of Sorrowes’, his paraphrase of the Stabat Mater, Mary at the foot 
of the Cross is made to experience the delicious agony of the Wound of 
Love, her wound being to suffer the anguish of seeing her own son bleeding 
to death for her. Crashaw’s treatment of the scene bears little resemblance 
to the austere original. Into the pathos and the simple, poignant sorrow of 
the thirteenth-century hymn he reads the complex sufferings of an advanced 
state of mysticism. He sees in imagination’ the ‘wing’d wounds’ that fly 
between mother and son and the anguish that is heightened in each by the 
sight of the other’s pain: 


And in these chast warres while the wing’d wounds flee 
So fast ’twixt him & thee, 

My brest may catch the kisse of some kind dart, 

Though as at second hand, from either heart. 


O you, your own best Darts 
Dear, dolefull hearts! 
Hail; & strike home & make me see 
That wounded bosomes their own weapons be. 
(‘The Mother of Sorrowes’, stanzas vii—viii.) 


The probable source of both these passages in Crashaw is in the sixth 
book of Le Traité de l’ Amour de Dieu, where St. Francois de Sales adds 
considerably to St. Teresa’s account of the Wound of Love. In terms so 
closely resembling Crashaw’s as to leave little doubt that Crashaw had 
read and remembered them, St. Frangois dwells on the reciprocal nature 
of the Wound and its relationship to Christ’s sacrifice on Calvary: 


* The two stanzas from which the following lines are quoted were not included in the 
version of 1648 but were added in that of 1652. 
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. . . speaking of heavenly love, there is in the practice of it a kind of wound 
given by God himself to the soul which he would highly perfect. For he gives 
her admirable sentiments of and incomparable attractions for his sovereign good- 
ness, as if pressing and soliciting her to love him; and then she forcibly lifts her- 
self up as if to soar higher towards her divine object; but stopping short, because 
she cannot love as much as she desires:—-O God! she feels a pain which has no 
equal. At the same time that she is powerfully drawn to fly towards her dear 
well-beloved, she is also powerfully kept back and cannot fly, being chained to 
the base miseries of this mortal life and of her own powerlessness . . . it is not the 
desire of a thing absent that wounds the heart, for the soul feels that her God is 
present; he has already led her into his wine-cellar, he has planted on her heart 
the banner of love: but still, though already he sees her wholly his, he urges 
her, and from time to time casts a thousand thousand darts of his love, showing 
her in new ways, how much more he is lovable than loved. And she, who has 
not so much force to love as love to force herself, seeing her forces so weak in 
respect of the desire she has to love worthily him whom no force of love can love 
enough,—Ah! she feels herself tortured with an incomparable pain; for, as many 
efforts as she makes to fly higher in her desiring love, so many thrills of pain does 
she receive. ... God therefore continually drawing arrows, if we may say so, out 
of the quivers of his infinite beauty, wounds the hearts of his lovers, making 
them clearly see that they do not love him nearly as much as he is worthy to be 
beloved. . .. Nothing so much wounds a loving heart as to perceive another 
wounded with the love of it. The pelican builds her nest upon the ground, 
wherefore serpents often sting her young ones. Now when this happens, the 
pelican, as an excellent physician, with the point of her beak wounds these poor 
chicks all over, to cause the poison which the serpents’ sting had spread through 
all the parts of their bodies to flow out with the blood . . . and thus consequently, 
permits this little pelican-brood to perish. But seeing them dead she wounds 
herself, and spreading her blood over them she vivifies them with a new and 
purer life. Her love wounded them, and forthwith by the same love she wounds 
herself. Never do we wound a heart with the wound of love but we ourselves 
are wounded with the same. When the soul sees her God wounded by love for 
her sake, she immediately receives from it a reciprocal wound. ... Bees never 
wound without being themselves wounded to death. And we, seeing the Saviour 
of our souls wounded to death by love of us, even to the death of the cross,—how 
can we but be wounded for him, but wounded with a wound as much more 
dolorously amorous as his was amorously dolorous, and a wound as great as is 
our inability to love him as much as his love and death require? 

(Traité, Bk. VI, chs. 13-14.) 

Enough has been said to show that Crashaw was deeply indebted to 
St. Frangois de Sales. His mind was imbued with the language of Le Traité 
de I’ Amour de Dieu. He caught its inflection and borrowed its metaphor. 
In an age when poetic ideas were common currency he was one of the 
most derivative of poets, and he did not hesitate to rifle the rich store that 
St. Francois offered him. 
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NOTES ON BLAKE 
By H. M. MarcGo.LiouTH 


[These notes were submitted before the publication of N. Frye’s Fearful Sym- 


metry, which explains, often incidentally, a very large number of Blake’s Biblical 
references. ] 


I. Biblical References 


LAKE ‘read the Bible day and night’ and his use of it is ubiquitous. 

Foster Damon, Wiliam Blake, his Philosophy and Symbols (1924), and 
Sloss and Wallis, William Blake’s Prophetic Works (1926), give a certain 
number of examples, but many passages in Blake remain unexplained or 
imperfectly explained owing to ignorance of the Biblical background. In 
compiling the following I have, unless there seems some special reason to 
the contrary, omitted place-names as easily discoverable and also other 
references which seem too obvious. I have included a few passages, 
marked with an asterisk, where Foster Damon gives the Biblical reference 
but where further explanation is required. The references to Blake’s 
work are to the edition of Sloss and Wallis. 


Marriage of Heaven and Hell 
Plate 3: ‘Now is the dominion of Edom.’ 


Blake himself refers the reader to Isaiah 34 which prophesies the defeat 
and ruin of Edom. By ‘dominion of’, therefore, Blake means ‘conquest of’ 
or ‘domination over’ Edom. His abstract nouns, e.g. ‘consummation’, need 
careful watching and so does his use of the preposition ‘of’. It is sometimes 
difficult to decide whether the word following ‘of’ is subjective, objective, 
or descriptive, or two or more of these at once, e.g. Jerusalem 423': ‘the 
limit of Contraction is named Adam’, where ‘Adam’ (1) marks the point 
beyond which Contraction goes no farther (objective) and (2) is the parti- 
cular limit which consists of Contraction (descriptive). Cf. Descriptive 
Catalogue, 41: ‘poems of the highest antiquity’, which clearly means 
‘poems about the highest antiquity’. 


Plate 13: ‘I then asked Ezekiel why he eat dung.’ 


It is clear from Ezekiel 4'2-'5 that the prophet did not eat dung but bread 
baked by using dung as fuel, but in his conversation with Blake he shared 
the latter’s misinterpretation. 


America 


54-5: ‘Art thou not Orc, who, serpent form’d, 
Stands at the gate of Enitharmon to devour her children?’ 
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*Revelation 12+: ‘the dragon stood before the woman which was 
ready to be delivered, for to devour her child as soon as it was born.’ 
Official England identifies the revolutionary spirit in America with the 
Devil lying in wait for each of us as we come into the world. Enitharmon 
is a Blakean Eve, a fact to be borne in mind in studying all later develop- 
ments of her: ‘gate’ is anatomical. 
Ahania 
II. 45: ‘Mount Sinai in Arabia.’ 
Galatians 425: ‘this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia.’ 

Blake in the later Lambeth books attempts to trace the spiritual history 
of the early world. Self-centred and repressive religion (Urizent) endured 
a temporary defeat by Fuzon, who represents both the Hyksos period in 
Egypt and the sun-worship established under the Eighteenth Dynasty, but 
it ended in the triumph of ‘the Law’ about which Blake and St. Paul are 
in accord. 


Four Zoas 
I. 159, 161, 164: ‘As One Man’. 
Ezra 3', Nehemiah 8': ‘the people gathered themselves together as 
one man.’ 
Blake was powerfully affected not only by the description of the New 


Jerusalem in Revelation but also by that of the re-building of Jerusalem 
after the Exile (cf. Milton 2). 


I. 166-7: ‘our brother is sick. Albion, He 

Whom thou lovest, is sick: he wanders from his house of 
Eternity.’ 
John 113: ‘his sisters sent unto him, saying, Lord, behold, he whom 
thou lovest is sick.’ 
Blake’s whole argument in his later books is that, though Albion is dead, 
he can be raised. Hence the appropriateness of the reference to Lazarus, 
which is considerably amplified in Night iv. 249-69. 


I. 172: ‘Beth Peor’ (altered to ‘Conway’s Vale’ when Blake substituted 
British for Biblical names). 
Deuteronomy 34°: ‘he buried [Moses] in a valley in the land of Moab, 
over against Bethpeor.’ 
The Ambassadors from Beulah are definitely outside the Holy Land, 
though not far from it. 


t+ Many derivations, absurd and otherwise, have been suggested for Urizen. It is at 
least possible that Blake formed the word from a passage in Bryant, Ancient Mythology 
(1774), i. 267, where Ovpiov Znva is translated ‘Great Urian Jove’. Cf. p. 176: ‘we must 
go to oblique cases for [the stem]’. 
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NOTES ON BLAKE 


I. 234-8: ‘Jerusalem his Emanation is become a ruin, 
Her little ones are slain on the top of every street, 
And she herself led captive... . 
Gird on thy sword, O thou most mighty in glory & majesty! 
Destroy these oppressors of Jerusalem.’ 


(1) tPsalm 137%9: ‘O daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed 
.... Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against 
the stones.’ 

Here the position is inverted as in Ferusalem 2077: ‘Slay not my little 
ones, belovéd Virgin daughter of Babylon.’ 


(2) Lamentations 2'9: ‘thy young children, that faint for hunger in 
the top of every street.’ 
The whole of the first two chapters of Lamentations describes, for Blake, 
the ruined and captive condition of Jerusalem (spiritual religion). 


(3) Psalm 453: ‘Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty, with 
thy glory and thy majesty.’ 
III. 55-6: ‘O I am nothing when I enter into judgment with thee! 
If thou withdraw thy breath, I die & vanish into Hades.’ 
Psalm 14377: ‘Enter not into judgment with thy servant: for in thy 
sight shall no man living be justified . . . hide not thy face from me, 
lest I be like unto them that go down into the pit.’ 


Blake, or Ahania, is not here parodying the psalm, which is described 
(l. 54) as ‘words of Eternity’, but the use made of the words. Man addresses 
them ‘Idolatrous to his own Shadow’. 


IV. 252-4: ‘Lord Saviour, if thou had’st been here, our brother had not 
died. 
And now we know that whatsoever thou wilt ask of God 
He will give it thee.’ 
IV. 269: “Your brother shall rise again.’ 
*John 112!-3: ‘Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died. 
But I know that even now, whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God 
will give it thee. Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall rise again.’ 

See note on I. 166-7 above. 

In Blake the daughters of Beulah ‘as a Double female form’ (1. 250), i.e. 
both Mary and Martha, speak: in the Bible only Martha. The daughters of 
Beulah, Blake’s Muses, in their weakness and their faith are appropriately 
equated with Mary and Martha in respect of the final hope for Man. 
Either pair can be said to symbolize the other. It is never safe to assume 


+ Blake read the A.V. not the Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 
4690- 96 20 
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that Blake’s ‘symbols’ are mere symbols like those of algebra. Usually 
symbol and thing symbolized are both examples of the same truth or fact. 
Difficulty of interpretation arises when, as so often, Blake concentrates on 
the single point at which both are examples of the same thing. Thus here 
the daughters of Beulah and the sisters of Lazarus are mutual symbols in 
respect of their attitude to the dead Albion and the dead Lazarus, but the 
daughters of Beulah appear in many other contexts where they are quite 
unlike Mary and Martha. 

V. 224: “The stars threw down their spears & fled naked away.’ 

Mark 145: ‘he left the linen cloth, and fled from them naked.’ 

Two examples of despair, the young man at the betrayal of Christ and 

the stars which, as in The Tiger, 
‘threw down their spears, 
And water’d heaven with their tears’. 
VIII. 12-13: ‘he sneezéd Seven times; 
A tear of blood droppéd from either eye.’ 
II Kings 435: ‘the child sneezed seven times, and the child opened his 
eyes.” 

The raising of Man is much more gradual than that of the Shunammite’s 
son by Elisha. Nevertheless, this is the first sign of life and it is at once 
followed by Los and Enitharmon experiencing the Divine Vision. 

VIII. 289: “Tirzah’. 

Tirzah appears passim, but, though she is one of the five daughters of 
Zelophehad (Numbers 27', not 28' as in Sloss and Wallis, i. 276), it does 
not appear to have been pointed out that the reason why Blake sets her 
over against Jerusalem, as false or perverted religion against spiritual, is 
that Tirzah was for several reigns the capital of the Northern Kingdom. 
Baasha (I Kings 15?! 33), Elah (I Kings 168), and Zimri (I Kings 16'5) 
reigned there, as did Omri (I Kings 165) for his first six years. So Shechem 
(1. 309) was the first capital of the Northern Kingdom under Jeroboam 
(not Rehoboam as Sloss and Wallis, i. 277). 


VIII. 328-9: “They bore it to the sepulchre which Los had hewn in the 


rock 
Of Eternity: for himself he hew’d it, despairing of Life 
Eternal.’ 
*Matt. 27°°: ‘laid it in his own new tomb, which he had hewn out 
of the rock’. 


It was the Poetic Genius (Los) in Joseph of Arimathea which led him to 
beg the body of Jesus and to lay it in his own new tomb. Yet the making 
of that tomb in the lasting rock indicated a preoccupation with the pheno- 
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NOTES ON BLAKE 307 


menal life at the expense of the spiritual. Blake’s earliest picture is of 
Joseph of Arimathea among the rocks of Albion. 


VIII. 586: ‘No more spirit remained in her.’ 
I Kings 105: ‘there was no more spirit in her.’ 
The application to Rahab of the well-known passage about the Queen 
of Sheba is noticeable but correct. Joshua 29-!!, describing Rahab’s atti- 
tude to the Israelitish invasion, could be so summarized. 


VIII. 587: ‘She hid him with the flax.’ 


Joshua 2°: Rahab hid the spies ‘with the stalks of flax . . . upon the 
roof.’ 


IX. 137, 160: “dragon of the Deeps’. 
Psalm 1487: ‘Praise the Lord . . . ye dragons, and all deeps.’ 
Cf. letter to Butts, 25 April 1803, ‘through Hell will I sing forth his 
Praises, that the Dragons of the Deep may praise him.’ 
Here the dragon is Urizen, the light of intellect, which has become 
perverted and hidden. 


IX. 159: “That line of blood that stretch’d across the windows of the 
morning.’ 

Joshua 2'* !9: ‘thou shalt bind this line of scarlet thread in the window 
which thou didst let us down by . . . whosoever shall go out of the 
doors of thy house into the street, his blood shall be upon his head, 
and we will be guiltless: and whosoever shall be with thee in the 
house, his blood shall be upon our head, if any hand be upon him.’ 

‘Morning’ no doubt because the compassing of Jericho began ‘early 
about the dawning of the day’ (Joshua 6'5). 

Rahab (the perverted Church) is capable of redemption from error just 
as Rahab the harlot was. New movements can be protected by her (Night 
viii. 584~7) and so earn her the enmity of the ‘Synagogue of Satan’. 


Milton 


2: ‘I will not cease from Mental Fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green & pleasant Land.’ 
Isaiah 62': ‘For Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace and for Jerusa- 
lem’s sake I will not rest.’ 
Isaiah 627: ‘And give him [the Lord] no rest, till he establish, and 
till he make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.’ 


Cf. also the account of the building of the wall of Jerusalem by 
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Nehemiah, e.g. Nehemiah 4'*-"8, with the people armed against enemies, 
and see note on Four Zoas, i. 159, above. 


3°: ‘the False Tongue’. 
Psalm 1203: ‘what shall be done unto thee, thou false tongue?’ 

The tongue in Blake represents especially the sense of touch.t It lies 
because it teaches materialism and is the source of religion’s corruption. 
The original spiritual religion of the Patriarchs (‘Jerusalem’) was corrupted 
when ‘allegoric and mental signification’ was turned into ‘corporeal com- 
mand’ (Descriptive Catalogue, 41). Hence arose human sacrifice and judi- 
cial execution culminating in the Crucifixion. 

107477; ‘Satan 
Drove the fierce Harrow among the constellations of Jehovah, 
Drawing a third part in the fires as stubble north & south, 
To devour Albion and Jerusalem.’ 
Rev. 12+: ‘his tail drew the third part of the stars of heaven, and did 
cast them to the earth.’ For ‘devour’ cf. the rest of the verse quoted 
in note on America, 54-5. 

The very difficult ‘Satan-Palamabron myth’ is a great deal more than an 
account of Blake’s relations with Hayley. ‘Satan’ could only do this damage 
by being a power in Blake’s own soul, cf. Jerusalem 25, poem 65, 6: 

‘And O thou Lamb of God, whom I 
Slew in my dark self-righteous pride.’ 
1127; ‘he was Punish’d as a Transgressor.’ 
Isaiah 53!2: ‘he was numbered with the transgressors’ (quoted Mark 
1578, Luke 2237). 
1213; ‘He took off the robe of the promise & ungirded himself from the 
oath of God.’ 
I Samuel 18+: ‘Jonathan stripped himself of the robe that was upon 
him, and gave it to David, and his garments . . . even to his girdle.’ 

Blake knew the Bible so thoroughly that he must have had this passage 
in mind, but it has no bearing on his meaning, which is that Milton 
abandoned covenanted religion and gave up the reward promised to the 
righteous. So on the title-page he appears naked. 


1271: ‘I will go down to the sepulcher to see if morning breaks.’ 
Mark 167: ‘very early in the morning . . . they came unto the sepulchre.’ 
The morning and the Resurrection are the same. 
t+ Cf. Wordsworth’s blind botanist (Excursion, vii), John Gough, who examined ‘the 


stamens and pistils within the flower with the tip of his tongue’ (D.N.B., quoted in Nowell 
Smith’s edition). 
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NOTES ON BLAKE 


17'°: ‘red clay of Succoth’. 

Jacob dwelt a while at Succoth (= tents), Genesis 33'7, immediately 
after the wrestling at the brook, on which the theme of this part of Milton 
is based. For ‘clay’ cf. *I Kings 7*° and II Chronicles 4", ‘the clay ground 
between Succoth and Zarthan [Zeredathah]’. Why ‘red’? 


174°: ‘Rephaim’s Vale’. 
*II Samuel 5'*: “The Philistines . . . spread themselves in the valley 
of Rephaim.’ 


309 


The Philistines, like the Amalekites, represent enemies of true religion. 
184: ‘Drunk with the Spirit’. 
Acts 2!5-!7 (at Pentecost): “These are not drunken, as ye suppose. 
. . . But this is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel . . . in 
the last days, saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh.’ 
Blake makes a characteristic ‘marriage of Heaven and Hell’. 
1852-3 ; ‘might depart 
Even as Reuben & as Gad.’ 
Judges 5'® '7: “Reuben and Gad fought not against Sisera.’ 


Jerusalem 
7°: ‘Furnaces of affliction’. 
Isaiah 487°: ‘the furnace of affliction’. 


18'!-12; ‘Cast! Cast ye Jerusalem forth... 
The Harlot daughter.’ 


For Jerusalem the harlot cf. Ezekiel 16 and 23. Ezekiel denounced 
Jerusalem for infidelity. Here the wrong side, the self-seeking sons of 
Albion, cite Scripture for their own purpose. ‘For this history has been 
adopted by both parties’ (Marriage of Heaven and Hell). But ‘Jerusalem’ 
is genuinely capable of perversion and debilitation (see note above on 
Four Zoas, i. 234-8), and to describe this Blake makes some use of the 
denunciations of the prophets: see note on 60*° below. 


183": ‘Cast her into the Potter’s field!’ 
Either to be broken up (Isaiah 30'*) or to be buried as a stranger 
(Matt. 277). 
2821-2; ‘twelve Altars 
Of rough unhewn rocks’. 
Joshua 83!: ‘an altar of whole stones over which no man hath lift up 
any iron’. 
This was on Mount Ebal after the hanging of the king of Ai, but Blake 
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may have got the number twelve from Joshua 43~°, which describes the 
setting up of twelve stones to commemorate the passage of Jordan. 
29”6: ‘Fear not, O little Flock, I come: Albion shall rise again.’ 
Luke 1232: ‘Fear not, little flock ; for it is your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom’, and John 1123 quoted under Four Zoas, 
iv. 269, above. 
29*!: ‘we alone are escapéd.’ 
Job 1'5-1617,19: ‘T only am escaped alone to tell thee.’ 
The formula of disaster. 
3015: “Because he kept the Divine Vision in time of trouble.’ 

Acts 26'9: ‘I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.’ 

Paul before King Agrippa describes his vision on the road to Damascus 
and his obedience to it. So Blake’s letters and poems passim show him 
giving up everything else in order to obey his ‘Divine Vision’. 
33°: ‘a stone of the brook’. 

I Samuel 17*°: ‘five smooth stones out of the brook’, with one of 

which Goliath was killed. 
34°°: “Temple of the Most High’. 

I Corinthians 3'°: ‘Know ye not that ye are the temple of God?’ 
365: ‘Reuben slept in the cave of Adam.’ 

Joshua 3°: ‘the city Adam’. 

This was on the east side of Jordan in Reuben’s territory. It has nothing 
to do with the first man. 
4972-4: ‘the Eternal Human 


That walks about among the stones of fire in bliss and woe 
Alternate’. 
*Ezekiel 28'+: ‘thou hast walked up and down in the midst of the 
stones of fire.’ 
In The Gates of Paradise Blake spoke of the Accuser 
“Who walk’d among the Stones of Fire’. 
One of his early watercolours portrays the Ordeal of Queen Emma. He 
may conceivably have heard or read of the fire-walking now well known 
to anthropologists. In any case, his use of it to describe the life of the 
soul is characteristically unique. 
61*: “Was cast out to the loathing of her person’. 
Ezekiel 165: ‘thou wast cast out in the open field, to the lothing of thy 
person, in the day that thou wast born.’ 
See note on 18''-'*, Ezekiel refers to the origin of Jerusalem and therefore 
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the whole passage in Blake (Il. 36-46) must be spoken by Jerusalem, not 
by Mary (Sloss and Wallis) or Vala (Foster Damon). The previous voice 
(l. 33) may be Mary’s. 
6622: ‘seven locks’. 
Judges 16'9: ‘she called for a man, and she caused him to shave off the 
seven locks of his [Samson’s] head.’ 


Cf. Milton, 205°: ‘O Swedenborg! strongest of men, the Samson shorn 
by the Churches!’ 


6675: “The king of Canaan, whose are seven hundred chariots of iron.’ 
Judges 47-3: ‘Jabin, King of Canaan... he had nine hundred chariots 
of iron’. 
66%: ‘like a withering gourd’. 
Jonah 4°. 


6837: ‘from Havilah to Shur’. 
The land occupied by the Ishmaelites, Genesis 25'8. 


7457: ‘the hand of Cabul’. 
I Kings 9'3 where A.V. margint explains Cabul as ‘Displeasing, or, 
Dirty’. 
77 poem '!: ‘a Watcher & a Holy-One’. 
Daniel 4'3'7: ‘a watcher and an holy one came down from heaven. 
. . . This matter is by decree of the watchers, and the demand by 
the word of the holy ones.’ 


7821-23: “Naked Jerusalem lay before the Gates upon Mount Zion. .. . 
Her Twelve Gates thrown down; her children carried into 
captivity.’ 
Lamentations 1°: ‘Jerusalem . . . they have seen her nakedness’, 
15; ‘her children are gone into captivity’, and 29: ‘Her gates are 
sunk into the ground.’ Cf. Revelation 21? for the “Twelve’ gates. 
807: ‘I am a worm, and no living soul.’ 
Psalm 22°: ‘I am a worm, and no man.’ 
824-3: ‘Humanity, the Great Delusion, is changed to War & Sacrifice. 
I have nail’d his hands on Beth Rabbim & his hands on Heshbon’s 
Wall.’ 
Song of Solomon 7*: ‘thine eyes like the fishpools in Heshbon, by 
the gate of Beth-rabbim.’ 
The second ‘hands’ may be a slip of Blake’s for ‘feet’. In any case the 


+ Blake made use of the A.V. margin; for example, he got Ijim in Tiriel from the 
margin of Isaiah 34". 
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daughter of Albion who speaks emphasizes, by her brutal reference to the 
great love-poem, the brutal change she has wrought. 


923-5: “The Canaanite united with the fugitive 

Hebrew, whom she divided into Twelve & sold into Egypt, 

Then scatter’d the Egyptian & Hebrew to the four Winds.’ 

Ezekiel 3073: ‘I will scatter the Egyptians among the nations.’ 
Rahab made common cause with the spies escaping from Jericho, but 

Rahab as the perverted Church caused the bondage of those she originally 
saved (the sale of Joseph and the subsequent bondage of all twelve tribes 
are typical, and anachronism does not matter). The dispersal of the Jews 
and, according to Ezekiel, of the Egyptians ultimately followed. 


96°: ‘they conversed as Man with Man.’ 
Exodus 33!!: ‘the Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as a man 
speaketh unto his friend.’ 

Blake’s Zion is essentially one in which to be at ease; cf. Jerusalem 3: 
‘I pretend not to holiness; yet I pretend to love, to see, to converse with 
daily, as man with man, & the more to have an interest in the Friend of 
Sinners.’ 
96'®: ‘Overshadow’d them’. 

Mark g’: “There was a cloud that overshadowed them’ (at the Trans- 
figuration). 
987: ‘the unreprovable String’. 
The word may come from Colossians 127: ‘holy and unblameable and 
unreproveable’. 


98°: “The innumerable Chariots of the Almighty.’ 
Psalm 68'7: “The chariots of God are twenty thousand.’ 
9853: “Taxéd the Nations into Desolation’. 
Luke 2!-3'5: ‘that all the world should be taxed’, &c. 
Blake is thinking also of (1) the taxes leading to the American revolution, 
(2) the taxes leading to the French revolution, (3) the taxes in England 
during and after the Napoleonic wars. 


99°: ‘And I heard the Name of their Emanations.’ 
Revelation 213: ‘And I heard a great voice.’ 


Blake concludes his apocalypse in apocalyptic language. 


II. Human Sacrifice 


The Patriarchal and Druidical Religion, &c., is the title of a book by 
W. Cooke (1754). The subject was much in the air in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Stukeley is its best-known exponent. All religions in fact are one. 
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Father of all! in ev’ry age 
In ev’ry clime adored, 

By saint, by savage and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove or Lord! 


wrote Pope. The same deities were known to different nations by different 
names, but Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient Mythology (1774-6) could bring 
order out of apparent chaos. All Religions are Onet and derived from the 
Poetic Genius, declared Blake at the outset of his prophetic life. 

It was obvious from the Bible that the original, pure religion was that 
of the patriarchs—Adam, Noah, Abraham. The earliest inhabitants of 
Britain, as of other countries, could have had no other religion. So the 
mysterious religion of the Druids, outlined by Caesar and other ancient 
writers, was that of the patriarchs, and ‘the patriarchal religion, and the 
christian is but one and the same’ (Stukeley, Abury, 1743, p. 4). ‘All had 
originally . . . one religion, this was the religion of Jesus, the everlasting 
Gospel’{ (Blake, Descriptive Catalogue, p. 44). The Druids were the 
Bishops of the primitive religion. ‘Balaam Druid’ is the title of an article 
by Stukeley. ‘Adam was a Druid, and Noah’, says Blake (Descriptive 
Catalogue, p. 41). The antiquarian writers gloss over or excuse the human 
sacrifices which were part of the Druidical religion. Not so Blake. Some- 
thing must have gone wrong with ‘the Druidical age, which began to turn 
allegoric and mental signification into corporeal command, whereby 


human sacrifice would have depopulated the earth’ (Descriptive Catalogue, 
p. 41). His theory is expounded in the long poem in the introduction to 
Chapter II of Ferusalem. Here in this very England, where once ‘Jeru- 
salem’ (spiritual religion and converse with God such as the patriarchs had) 
walked, the ‘Druids’ golden knife’ (intended for the cutting of mistletoe as 
Pliny relates) 


Rioted in human gore, 
In Offerings of Human Life. 


Between human sacrifice and judicial execution there was no real 
difference. Blake was not a bad anthropologist. Victims groaned both on 
London Stone (supposed to be an altar) and at Tyburn. This perversion 
of religion led to the ‘pomp of War’ which has since raged over Europe 
and Asia. 


Human sacrifice and judicial execution, of both of which the Crucifixion 


+ All Religions are One but also There is no Natural Religion. So, while Blake could say 
with his enemies the Deists and near-Deists ‘Christianity as Old as the Creation’ (Tindal, 
1730), his Christianity was totally different from theirs. 

Both read the Bible day and night, 


But thou read’st black where I read white. 
+ Revelation 14°. 
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was the climax, thus became matters of great importance in Blake’s eyes, 
Historically they were bound up with the loss of ‘Jerusalem’: psycho- 
logically they were outcomes of the same errors or perversions as still 
tormented mankind and delayed the restoration of ‘Jerusalem’. In Four 
Zoas, in Milton, and especially in Jerusalem, Blake’s concern with human 
sacrifice and with Tyburn is manifest. 

With Tyburn he must have been familiar as a boy and young man. The 
triple permanent gallows at Tyburnt was indeed removed in 1759 when 
Blake was only two years old, but hangings on a movable gallows erected for 
each occasion continued until the last execution there on 7 November 1783. 
One of the last to be hanged there (29 August 1783, for forgery) was 
Ryland, the engraver to whom Blake at fourteen had objected to being 
apprenticed—‘I do not like the man’s face: it looks as if he will live to be 
hanged.’ In 1776 Robert Perreau, an apothecary in Golden Square near 
Blake’s home, was hanged. Hangings, single and multiple, were indeed 
common events. The Blakes’ house at 28 Broad Street, Carnaby Market, 
Golden Square, was only a mile from Tyburn (approximately Marble Arch) 
and a very short distance from Oxford Street along which passed the pro- 
cessions from Newgate. At 17 South Molton Street, where Blake lived from 
1804 to 1821 and wrote Jerusalem, he was only half a mile from the site of 
“Tyburn tree’. It was there that he had it most in mind. The general forms 
of the single gallows and of the dolmen, which Blake drew so often, are 
not unlike. What the old triple gallows, which could hang three lots of 
eight at a time, looked like, Blake knew well enough from Hogarth’s 
picture (1747) of the ‘Idle ’Prentice Executed at Tyburn’. It is little 
wonder that he recurs so often to Tyburn (Milton 4057), Tyburn’s Brook 
(Milton 4"', ferusalem 28'+), Tyburn’s River (ferusalem 29), or Tyburn’s 
deathful shades (Ferusalem 385%). 

Living within half a mile of Tyburn Blake was working at the restoration 
of Jerusalem, its antithesis. This struck him forcibly. 


What are those golden builders doing? . . . 

. . . Near Tyburn’s fatal Tree? Is that 
Mild Zion’s hill’s most ancient promontory,{ near mournful 
Ever weeping Paddington? Is that Calvary and Golgotha 
Becoming a building of pity and compassion? 


(Jerusalem, 1275-)— 


and again in the poem in the introduction to Chapter I]. Tyburn and 
Golgotha, of course, are one. Almost on their site Blake is working at the 


+ See A. Marks, Tyburn Tree—its history and annals (London, 1908). 
} There seems to be no historical or archaeological basis for the tradition that Golgotha 
was on a hill, but Blake naturally accepts it. 
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restoration of ‘Jerusalem’ by building with his art the ‘spiritual four-fold 
London’, the City of Golgonooza, which, one can hardly help thinking, 
stands for New Golgotha. 

The first reference to human sacrifice proper is in a deleted (and there- 
fore early) passage in Four Zoas, Night i (Sloss and Wallis, p. 152, 1. 30)— 
‘a naked Victim’, but it is not there elaborated. The long passage in 
Night viii. 258-319 about the Crucifixion contains within it an account of 
the torture and restriction of the ‘poor human form’ by the ‘Females of 
Amalek’, which is much enlarged and developed in ferusalem 65-8. Here 
and elsewhere Blake is clearly drawing on sources other than the British 
antiquarians, very probably Clavigero’s History of Mexico (trans. C. Cullen, 
London, 1787). Vol. i, pp. 278-312 of this work describe the Mexican 
human sacrifices and the use of a flint-knife to open the breast, after which 
the heart was torn out. Victims were frequently flayed. The priests put on 
the skins, and the victims’ captors, if they had been taken in battle, feasted 
on the limbs (the modern reader will find a shorter account in Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico, 1843, bk. i, ch. iii). Now Blake: 

The Knife of flint passes over the howling Victim . . . 
... searching with 
Their cruel fingers for his heart. (Ferusalem, 667° 27. 28.) 

They sport before the Kings 
Clothéd in the skin of the Victim! blood, human blood, is the life 
And delightful food of the Warrior: the well fed Warrior’s flesh 
Of him who is slain in War. (Ibid. 6832-5.) 


But, not as in Mexico, this sacrifice is carried out by females. 


The Daughters of Albion, clothéd in garments of needle work, 
Strip them off from their shoulders and bosoms: they lay aside 
Their garments: they sit naked upon the Stone of trial. (Ibid. 66'7-'9.) 


Here Blake may have drawn on Stukeley’s Palaeographia Britannica, iii 
(1752), which has a frontispiece of a mithraic bull-sacrifice, in the bottom 
left-hand corner of which a naked woman sits on an unhewn stone. 
Whereas unimaginative reason is conceived by Blake as masculine, 
unimaginative cruelty and desire for domination are feminine. From the 
first comes “Thou shalt not’, from the second ‘the girdle of strong brass’ 
(Four Zoas, viii. 301 ; Jerusalem 675°) to be heated and pressed round the 
loins. In its very earliest form it is to be found in Songs of Experience, 
“‘Nurse’s Song’, with the picture of the boy enduring to have his hair 
combed (see Wicksteed, Blake’s Innocence and Experience, p. 155). 
Leaving aside dozens of other references to human victims in the three 
longest works (but ‘She cuts his heart out at his side’, The Mental Traveller, 
l. 15, should be noted), we may notice another curious conflation parallel 
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to that of the Mexican sacrifice and the naked woman. There are three 
mentions of the well-known sacrifices in gigantic wicker figures: 


the Wicker Man of Scandinavia. (Milton, 37"".) 

a Wicker Idol. (Ferusalem, 43°.) 

The Wicker Man of Scandinavia, in which cruelly consuméd 

The Captives, rear’d to heaven, howl in flames among the stars. 
(Jerusalem, 4767, 


The emphasis on the height of the Wicker Man suggests that Blake knew 
the picture of it in Sammes, Antiquities of Ancient Britain (1676) (“The 
British Antiquities are now in the Artist’s hands’, Descriptive Catalogue, 
1809, p. 40, may mean that Blake had recently acquired the book) and 
the description of the sacrifice there given (pp. 104-8), repeating Caesar’s 
statement that criminals were primarily used but innocents if necessary 
to make up. Blake may also have seen the picture, where it is copied from 
Sammes but is less impressive, in the Complete History of the Druids 
(Lichfield, 1810), a short piece of anonymous hackwork. 

But why Scandinavia? Neither Mallet (1770) nor any other eighteenth- 
century writer appears to authorize it, nor has Sir James Frazer in his full 
account of the wicker man (Baldur the Beautiful, vol. ii, pp. 32 ff.) any 
reference to Scandinavia. It was evidently Celtic only. But Blake must 
have thought that it was spiritually akin to the religion of Scandinavia. 
“Thor and Friga are gods of war’ (ferusalem 6817) and 

Woden and Thor and Friga wholly consume my Saxons 

On their enormous Altars. (Ibid. 83% 2°.) 
It is characteristic of Blake, so thinking, to describe the wicker man as 
Scandinavian. He habitually addresses ‘the Intellectual powers’ to the 
confusion of ‘the Corporeal Understanding’. 





NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
LUCAN—MARLOWE—? CHAPMAN 


Lucans First Booke Translated Line for Line, by Chr. Marlow was published 
in 1600 with a dedication to Edward Blount by Thomas Thorpe. The 
rather puzzling circumstances in which the work appeared have recently 
been fully set forth by Dr. Greg in The Library, 4th series, xxiv. 165-74 
(‘The Copyright of Hero and Leander’). There are several problems: Why 
did John Wolf, having entered the translation in the Stationers’ Register 
on 28 September 1593, apparently go no farther towards publishing it? In 
whose hands was it between that date and 26 June 1600, when Paul Linley 
transferred the rights from himself to T. Flasket? Why is the work not 
always bound up with Hero and Leander as completed by Chapman and 
published by Flasket in 1600? How does Thomas Thorpe come into the 
picture at all? Why does he refer in his dedication to Blount’s ‘old right’ 
in the Lucan and why does he appear to suggest facetiously that Blount 
will now be surprised, even annoyed, to see it in print? 

No entirely satisfactory answers have been forthcoming to these ques- 
tions and perhaps none can be expected. But certain questions which 
have not been asked may be relevant to those others, and may be worth 
putting, though it may be impossible to settle them once for all. Did 
Marlowe leave the translation exactly in the form in which we have it 
or was it in such an unfinished state that although Wolf thought well 
to enter it in the Register it could not be published without revision? 
If so, who was the reviser? How far was revision carried? Why do 
the style and versification generally resemble Marlowe’s so little and 
Chapman’s so much? Is it not possible that Chapman, the friend of 
Marlowe and Blount, Chapman who had finished the Hero and Leander, 
and who by 1598 had signally proved his ability as a verse-translator, was 
induced (by ‘strange instigation’, this time from Thorpe) to get the Lucan 
ready for the press? The evidence for supposing that Chapman may have 
been concerned is chiefly in the translation itself considered with reference 
to Chapman’s acknowledged works, and everyone knows how unsatisfactory 
internal evidence can be. Yet neither is it always negligible. 

One preliminary consideration is that although the style of Lucan’s 
poetry is closer and more difficult than that of Ovid’s, the translation 
is more successful than that of the Amores, attributed, justly as it would 
seem, to Marlowe. There are no such bad howlers as are still to be found 
in the Amores translation, even when allowance is made for the fact that 
Marlowe’s text of Ovid may have justified some of his rather flagrant 
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departures from what is now the accepted text. Why should Marlowe 
translate Lucan more ably than he translated Ovid? It might be because 
he took more care or, if the Lucan was done later, because he had improved 
his scholarship. But we do not certainly know when either rendering 
was attempted. 

The consideration of the style and verse is complicated by the fact that 
Chapman seems to have begun to write blank verse in the style of Mar- 
lowe and could often in his later years still produce lines with the true 
Marlowesque ring; and further complicated by the nature of the transla- 
tor’s intention, which was to produce a ‘line-for-line’ version of a densely 
composed poem; for even Marlowe would then have to pack his lines more 
tightly than was his wont. But if we take the comparison broadly it seems 
fairly evident that the versification of the Lucan is not always, perhaps not 
very often, like that usually associated with Marlowe; for Marlowe was not 
apt to go so far towards freeing his lines from the end-stopped principle, 
seldom began a sentence in the middle of one line to end it in the middle 
of another, liked to avoid two heavy equal stresses at the end of a line, and 
generally gives the impression of unfettered energy partly because he has 
so willingly accepted the restraints of a simple rhythmical scheme. (Faus- 
tus’s last speech is a special case, where the disorders of the verse represent 
a disordered state of mind.) In the Lucan Marlowe’s easy springing gait is 
replaced by a relatively halting cumbrous movement more familiar to the 


reader of Chapman. The translation begins: 


Wars worse then ciuill on Thessalian playnes, 

And outrage strangling law & people strong, 

We sing, whose conquering swords their own breasts launcht, 
Armies alied, the kingdoms league vprooted, 

Th’ affrighted worlds force bent on publique spoile, 
Trumpets, and drums like deadly threatning other, 

Eagles alike displaide, darts answering darts. 


The nearest analogy to this mode of versification that I can find in Mar- 
lowe’s work is in the following lines on a cognate theme. They come from 
Edward II, probably his latest play: 


Now lords, our louing friends and countrimen, 
Welcome to England all with prosperous windes, 

Our kindest friends in Belgia haue we left, 

To cope with friends at home; a heauier case, 

When force to force is knit and sword and gleaue 

In ciuill broiles makes kin and country men 
Slaughter themselues in others and their sides 

With their owne weapons gorde, but whats the helpe? 
Misgouerned kings are cause of all this wrack. . . . 
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But even here Marlowe does less violence to the simple iambic pattern by 
loading the lines than does the translator of Lucan, or than Chapman does 
in the speech, for instance, of the Nuntius in Caesar and Pompey (11. ii 
with the six stresses of line 2 and the spondaic ending of line 3: 


Now is the mighty Empress of the earth, 

Great Rome, fast lock’d up in her fancied strength, 
All broke in uproars, fearing the just gods 

In plagues will drown her so abused blessings; 

In which fear all without her walls, fly in, 

By both their jarring champions rushing out... . 


Caesar and Pompey, perhaps written about 1612, but not published until 
1631, offers one or two interesting parallels with the translation of Lucan, 
as if, to prepare himself, Chapman had gone back to that, besides reading 
Plutarch, his main authority for the events of the play. In the same speech 
by the Nuntius quoted above there is a description of the wrath of 
Pompey: 


And as in Lybia an aged lion, 

Urg’d from his peaceful covert, fears the light, 
With his unready and diseas’d appearance, 
Gives way to chase awhile and coldly hunts, 
Till with the youthful hunter’s wanton heat 
He all his cool wrath frets into a flame; 

And then his sides he swinges with his stern 
To lash his strength up, lets down all his brows 
About his burning eyes, erects his mane, 
Breaks all his throat in thunders, and to wreak 
His hunter’s insolence his heart even barking, 
He frees his fury, turns, and rushes back 

With such a ghastly horror that in heaps 

His proud foes fly, and he that station keeps; 
So Pompey’s cool spirits .... 


Professor Parrott relevantly cites Chapman’s translation of Jliad, xx. 164-73, 
and mentions also a similar passage in Pharsalia, i. 205-12, but without 
remarking that both Lucan and the Nuntius, unlike Homer, speak of an 
African lion and refer to his erected mane, and that the word ‘ghastly’ 
appears both in the translation of Lucan and in the Nuntius’ speech: 


Like to a Lyon of scortcht desart Affricke, 

Who seeing hunters pauseth till fell wrath 

And kingly rage increase, then hauing whiskt 

His taile athwart his backe, and crest [iubam] heau’d vp 
With iawes wide open ghastly roaring out .... 
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Again in the play, 11. i. 87-9, Fronto, describing the confusion in Rome: 


See, all are on their wings, and all the city 
In such an uproar, as if fire and sword 
Were ransacking and ruining their houses, 


sends us back to the Lucan translation, 487-91: 


Then with their feare, and danger all distract, 
Their sway of fleight carries the heady rout 

That in chain’d troupes breake forth at every port; 
You would have thought their houses had bin fierd 
Or dropping-ripe, ready to fall with Ruine. .. . 


The first words of the translation ‘Wars worse then ciuill’ (‘Bella . . . 
plus quam civilia’) came into Chapman’s mind when he wrote ‘A Fragment 
(1612) of the Teares of peace’ (1609): 


And see (O heauen) a warre that inward breeds 
Worse farre then Ciuill .. . 


which, like the other similarities, may indicate no more than that Chapman 
had taken admiring notice of Marlowe’s work, if it indicates as much. 
‘Not proven’ must still be the verdict when we find in the translation 
a word-form, ‘clange’, which O.E.D. attributes to Chapman alone as his 
‘representation of Gr. xAayyy, the sound of trumpets, scream of birds’ 


(Ilad, iii. 5, ‘clanges’, two syllables; x. 244, ‘clange’, one syllable; Hero 
and Leander, vi. 257); for ‘trumpets clange’ (Lucan, 240) might be a mis- 
print for ‘trumpets clang’, which actually occurs at 1. 433. 

But if Marlowe wrote the following lines of the Lucan (121-9): 


Thou feard’st (great Pompey) that late deeds would dim 
Olde triumphs, and that Caesars conquering France 
Would dash the wreath thou wearst for Pirats wracke. 
Thee wars vse stirde, and thoughts that alwaies scorn’d 
A second place; Pompey could bide no equall, 

Nor Caesar no superior, which of both 

Had iustest cause vnlawful tis to iudge; 

Each side had great partakers; Caesars cause 

The gods abetted; Cato likt the other— 


it means that Marlowe anticipated by a number of years the sort of blank 
verse which we expect rather from dramatists of the seventeenth century 
than from him, though by 1600 Chapman had made some pioneering 
efforts in that direction. It is the kind of verse, avoiding monotony but 
incurring the danger of disorder, for which Daniel has some words of 
commendation in his Defence of Rhyme (? 1603): 
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Besides me thinkes, sometimes to beguile the eare with a running out, and 
passing ouer the Ryme, as no bound to stay vs in the line where the violence of 
the matter will breake thorow, is rather gracefull then otherwise. Wherein I 
finde My Homer-Lucan, as if he gloried to seeme to haue no bounds, albeit hee 
were confined within his measures, to be in my conceipt most happy. For so 
thereby they who care not for Verse or Ryme may pass it ouer with taking 
notice thereof, and please themselves with a well measured Prose. 


‘My Homer-Lucan’ may mean ‘my Civil Wars’; but Daniel does here 
admirably describe the rhythmical procedure of Chapman’s Jiiads and 
of Lucans First Booke Translated. 

L. C. MartTIN 


WILLIAM MILBOURNE, DONNE, AND THOMAS JACKSON 


In the original edition of his Bibliography of Donne (1914) Dr. Geoffrey 
Keynes first made it known that a small octavo published in 1638 was not 
what it seemed to be. William Milbourne’s Sapientia Clamitans, Wisdome 
crying out to Sinners to returne from their evill wayes: contained in three pious 
and learned Treatises consists, in fact, of two tracts by Thomas Jackson, 
President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and afterwards Dean of Peter- 
borough, and Donne’s Sermon of Valediction at my going into Germany. 


The volume has every appearance of a particularly bare-faced plagiarism; 
yet, it might conceivably be argued, the statement on the title-page that the 
contents were ‘Heretofore communicated to some friends in written copies: 
but now published for the generall good. [rule] By William Milbourne 
Priest’ admits of some doubt. It is just possible that Milbourne is announc- 
ing that he had come across these as yet unpublished treatises, had admired 
them so much that he had made transcripts for presentation to his friends, 
and was now making them available to a wider public. 

That the less probable explanation is nevertheless the true one is proved 
by a letter from Milbourne which, though unnoticed, has been in print 
since 1869. It is to be found on pages 221-3 of the first part of The 
Correspondence of Fohn Cosin, D.D., which appeared as volume 52 of the 
publications of the Surtees Society. Milbourne writes from Brancepeth, 
near Durham, where he was curate, to his rector, John Cosin, at that time 
also Archdeacon of Durham and Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. The 
letter is dated 20 April 1638, and the relevant portion is as follows: 


I hope my brother of London hath bene mindfull to send you some of the 
bookes of that copie which I made bold with your worship to read before it went 
to the presse, intitled by me Sapientia clamitans. The two first treatises in it 

4690.96 21 
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(as I heare) are Dr. Jackson’s, which I allwayes suspected by the stile; as you 
may remember I sayd unto your worship. And the other (some say) is a sermon 
of Dr. Donne’s. I am mightilie vexed at my brother, because it is so printed 
upon the title page as that men being unacquainted with the matter take mee as 
the authour, and not as the publisher onelie. I gave one of them to my Lord of 
Durham, signifying the truth, that I was onelie the publisher. His Lordship 
(I heard) read it, but liked not the opinions in it. I was with him afterwards, 
but hee sayd nothing at all to mee about it: yet I thought I saw in his countenance 
some alteration from that which it used to be to mee formerly. On the contraire 
I heare by Mr. Duncon! that my Lord of Norwich, having one presented to his 


Lordship at their first coming forth, read it, and gave it a verie high commenda- 
tion. 


Sapientia clamitans, according to the imprint, was ‘Printed by I. Haviland, 
for R. Milbourne at the Unicorne neere Fleet-bridge’. The bookseller 
Robert Milbourne took up his freedom as a stationer in 1617 and died in 
1642 or early 1643 ;” he was, as the letter reveals, the brother of the curate 
of Brancepeth. He was evidently responsible for the layout and punctua- 
tion of the title-page of Sapientia clamitans, and his family pride saw to it 
that his brother’s name was clearly displayed. 

It is interesting to observe that although Milbourne and Cosin were both 
unaware of the authorship of the three pieces in the book, Milbourne was 
not left in ignorance for long after its publication. Milbourne seems more 
certain of the authorship of Jackson’s pieces than of Donne’s sermon, yet 
it is odd that one of the bishops to whom the book was presented did not 
assure him of Donne’s authorship, since he had once known Donne well. 
The Bishop of Durham was no other than Thomas Morton, who had been 
the first to try to persuade Donne to enter holy orders, and who, it is said, 
had made use of Donne’s assistance in his controversial writings. But the 
Low-Church Morton was clearly more perturbed by the Arminianism 
apparent in Jackson’s writings than concerned with problems of author- 
ship.? 

Mrs. Simpson has shown‘ that Donne’s Sermon of Valediction obtained 
some circulation in manuscript before it was officially published by John 
Donne the younger among the XXV I Sermons of 1661. The version of the 
manuscripts and of Sapientia clamitans differs considerably from that of 
the XXVI Sermons, and represents, in fact, the sermon as Donne delivered 
it, while the later version presents it as revised for the press. A very cursory 

? Eleazar Duncan, Prebendary of Durham, York, and Winchester ; chaplain to Charles I. 

? H. R. Plomer, Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers, 1641-67. 

3 It is worth noting, incidentally, that Morton had relations with Robert as well as with 


William Milbourne. Robert Milbourne was the publisher of Morton’s Of the Institution 
of the Sacrament (1631). 


* Evelyn M. Simpson, A Study of the Prose Works of Fohn Donne (Oxford, 1924), 
pp. 260-70, and Introduction to Donne’s Sermon of Valediction, Nonesuch Press, 1932. 
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examination, however, is sufficient to show that no such extensive variations 
exist between Milbourne’s version of Jackson’s two treatises and the official 
ones published later. 

In 1638, when Sapientia clamitans appeared, Thomas Jackson was still 
alive, and was about to issue a new work from the press. The unauthorized 
publication of his two tracts must soon have been brought to his notice. In 
his Treatise of the Consecration of the Son of God (1638) he observes: 


But of the main principle or scope of that Epistle [Romans] I have elsewhere 
written, and shall, as God shall give opportunity, write or speak a great deal 
more— 


and there is a marginal note against the word ‘elsewhere’ which clearly 
refers to Milbourne’s compilation: 


In a Treatise upon Ro. g. 18. lately published by another without my consent 
or knowledg. My purpose was to have published another of the same subject 
upon the 16 v. of the same Ch. delivered by me in a Sermon about 26 years ago, 
some few months before I wrote the other." 


The authorized edition of Jackson’s two pieces did not appear till after his 
death. The first came out as part of the Treatise of Christ’s sitting at the 
right hand of God (1657), and the second as part of the Treatise of Christ’s 
exercising his everlasting Priesthood (1654). The latter had appended to it a 
note by Jackson’s editor, Barnabas Oley, in which he remarks: 


This last discourse was published without the Authors consent or knowledge; 
as he says, Book g. chap. 12. margin. He that will compare, shall find very con- 
siderable meliorations in this now printed after an exact Copy.” 


Oley prints a better text, certainly, but after the differences between the 
two versions of Donne’s sermon it seems an exaggeration to speak of ‘very 
considerable meliorations’. 

It seems highly probable that soon after it had been brought to his 
notice Jackson attempted to have Sapientia clamitans suppressed. At any 
rate, it is significant that Robert Milbourne took prompt steps to dispose of 
the remainder of the impression. Copies of the book are known with a 
cancel title-page in which the title is altered, William Milbourne’s name is 
omitted, and the imprint changed to ‘Printed by M. P. for Iohn Stafford’, 
so as to remove all obvious traces of the original printer and publishers. 
The brothers Milbourne, it is clear, soon learnt that it was unwise to traffic 
unauthorized, though with the best of intentions, in the writings of two 
such eminent divines. 


R. C. Bap 


® Works (1672-3), ii. 972. ? Ibid. iii. 250. 
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Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars. By ELEANOR SHIPLEY DuckeTr. Pp. x+ 
488. New York and London: Macmillan, 1947. 253. net. 


This book contains careful studies of four of the greatest Anglo-Saxon church- 
men, Aldhelm, Wilfrid, Bede, and Boniface. Miss Duckett has placed them in 
a contemporary background, to achieve which she has read extensively among 
the works of the best authorities, casting her net to include learned monographs 
as well as the standard general works. Though she rarely attempts to adjudicate 
between conflicting views where matters are controversial, her book is useful in 
bringing into a small compass the results of wide reading in several fields, but 
the chief value of the book lies in the author’s first-hand knowledge of the Latin 
scholarship of the period. For example, it is not only the general reader who will 
gain by reading an account of Aldhelm’s works given by a scholar with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the aims of Hisperic Latin and the appeal of riddle litera- 
ture in this era. Her sketch of the literary career of Bede seems based on as close 
a familiarity with his commentaries as with his historical works, and as a result it 
has a freshness and a sense of proportion not always to be found in studies of an 
author on whom so much has been written. Moreover, attention is drawn to 
occasional references in the commentaries to contemporary conditions. Thus 
a passage in the commentary on St. Mark which begins ‘Whenever we enter a 
village or a town or any other place in which there is a house of prayer consecrated 
to God’ should be noted in relation to the growth of the parochial system; and, 
in view of a general tendency to speak of Bede’s time as a golden age, quotations 
both from his commentaries and from his historical writings serve as a useful 
reminder that he found it an anxious age to live in. 

It is very necessary to emphasize the solid contribution to learning made by 
this book, for the method of presentation is rather disconcerting, and a reader 
who glanced at the first few pages might imagine that all that was intended was 
a fancy picture, and go no farther. The book is, in fact, on two different levels: 
where evidence exists, it is soberly stated, and little relevant to the subject has 
been missed; but where the sources are silent, Miss Duckett feels herself free to 
let speculation range in a manner more fitting for an historical novel. The effect 
is incongruous, for one expects an author who knows the thoughts of a character 
on a certain summer afternoon also to know where he was educated. Bede may 
‘often have remembered in his prayers’ the hermit St. Guthlac, but all we know 
is that he betrays no knowledge of him in his Historia Ecclesiastica. Passages of 
this type are in strange contrast to pages of reasoned statement of conflicting 
evidence. The method was no doubt chosen to give a more convincing picture, 
but matter-of-fact statements concerning things for which there is no evidence, 
for or against, may lead the unsuspecting reader into a belief that they are drawn 
from surviving records. 

When a work covers so wide a field it is inevitable that some minor errors of 
fact should be made. A misunderstanding of Plummer’s note is responsible for 
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the error of sending Sigebert of East Anglia in 635 to the monastery of St. 
Edmund, martyred in 869. As this occurs on an early page it might shake the 
confidence of the reader unduly, for it is not typical of the work. A more recur- 
rent weakness is the author’s vagueness on English geography: Beverley is not 
near Hexham, Bamburgh is not in Yorkshire, and ‘the lands watered by the 
river Trent in the modern shires of Nottingham and Leicester’ is not a happy 
description of Mercia at any stage of its history. Modern scholarship has shown 
Bede’s Grantacaestir to be Cambridge, not Grantchester, and if, on p. 97, the 
implication is that the form Adhelmertone for Hilmarton has some connexion 
with Aldhelm, this is erroneous ; the Ad- is a suffixed preposition only, to a name 
that means ‘Helmheard’s farm’. 

But it would be ungracious to attach importance to minor inaccuracies which 
do not affect the central theme of the book. Here and there, too much reliance 
is placed on post-Conquest writers, such as William of Malmesbury, but in 
general a fair, all-round picture is given of early Christian England, seen in rela- 
tion to Continental affairs and to the Church universal. The book will supply 
the general reader with sound knowledge of four very great Englishmen, while the 
Saxonist will have the assistance of a good classical scholar in appreciating 
the Latin learning of this era. DorotHy WHITELOCK 


Of Honour. By Rosert AsHiey. Edited by Vircit B. Hertzev. Pp. xix+57. 
San Marino, California: The Huntington Library, 1947. $2.00 net. 


Robert Ashley’s treatise Of Honour, presented to Sir Thomas Egerton some 
time between 1596 and 1603 (an early date is probable), has remained in manu- 
script until now, when Mr. V. B. Heltzel has made it available to the widening 
circle of students of Renaissance literature. He reprints it from MS. Ellesmere 
1117 in the Huntington Library, noting places where Ashley is indebted to 
classical sources, and devoting his introduction to an account of the author’s life 
and literary work. For this he has consulted an invaluable manuscript source, 
Ashley’s Vita R. A. ab ipso conscripta, in MS. Sloane 2131. 

Ashley, the founder of the Middle Temple Library, appears as a man of 
scholarly interests and a wide and cosmopolitan culture. He published transla- 
tions from French, Spanish, and Italian, which display a scientific bent towards 
comparative studies in world civilization. He himself confessed an incapacity 
for original work, ‘being vnable to write or invent any thing worth the reading’. 
Mr. Heltzel very reasonably suggests that the subject Of Honour appealed as an 
appropriate compliment to Lord Keeper Egerton, and as ‘a topic sufficiently 
limited in extent but broad in its reference to the conduct of mankind’. He 
draws an acceptable parallel with Bacon’s essays. Ashley writes at greater length, 
but with something of the same detached observation, and the same intelligent 
interest in the conduct of life. The most striking thing about the essay is its 
moderate, reasonable, scientific tone. His purpose, Ashley says, is not so much 
‘to play the Orator’ as ‘to follow the Philosophers’. He owes a great deal to 
traditional sources, but he weighs opinions before he repeats them, and beside 
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the stock examples of Alexander weeping for more worlds to conquer and the 
peacock abashed by her ugly feet, are slight yet genuine attempts at first-hand 
observation; how dogs ‘being flattered and much made of by their maisters do 
as yt were reioyce at their sight, fawning, playing with their tayles, and following 
them’, or how ‘one boy will fight with another to death that he may not be 
compted a Coward amongst his Companions’. The style is painstaking, plain, 
and clear. The whole work is a commentary upon the serious-mindedness of 
the times, and the growth of a rationalistic temper, all the more so because the 
subject is dictated partly by the idealism of the Elizabethans. The writer is not 
at all concerned with the point of honour of the duellist, but with that desire to 
live nobly and well which interested men like Sidney and Spenser, and the 
defence of it against those who said to him ‘that they cold not skyll of this thing 
called honour, and that they knew not what is meant bicause they thought that 
indeed there was no such thing, but only a name and tytle which people had 
taken vp’. 

Mr. Heltzel has done all that a good editor should and no more. In presenting 
the treatise itself he says he has tried to reproduce ‘an approximation of the text 
as it might have appeared in print around the year 1600’, and while avoiding the 
irritating peculiarities of an exact transcript, has, without awkward or excessive 
annotation, supplied the student with adequate information as to the original 
state of the text. His introduction provides some interesting facts about educa- 
tion, patronage, and foreign travel. A. M. C. LatHaM 


Essayes by Sir William Cornwallis The Younger. Edited by Don 
CAMERON ALLEN. Pp. xxiii+265. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1946; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947. 32s. net. 


This is a welcome addition to the modern student’s library of Elizabethan 
prose, for it supplies an important link in the chain of development of a literary 
form. It has long been realized that Bacon’s Essays of 1597 owed less to Mon- 
taigne than did some other books published soon afterwards. But we have had 
to wait till now for an edition of the Essayes of Cornwallis, whose 1600 volume 
was closely modelled on the Frenchman’s example. 

Bacon’s essays were the offshoot of his desire for a thorough treatise of civil 
polity, a survey of human behaviour in society as firmly based on experience as 
the sciences which he already sought to place on a new philosophical footing. 
An essay was for him at first a collection of observations, commonplaces, eviden- 
tial illustrations from authorities, arranged loosely under a suitable heading. 
Later he looked into Montaigne more thoroughly and relaxed into a chilly 
urbanity. Cornwallis, however, was the first truly personal essayist in this 
country. He had the right self-centredness and vanity. A bookish dilettante, he 
looked into his heart, and wrote; what he found there owed much to his reading, 
but it was part of himself, not just undigested learning. Indeed, of learning he 
had little. 

Born in 1579 or thereabouts, son of a Suffolk squire, Charles Cornwallis, who 
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was knighted in 1603 when he became Ambassador to Spain, William seems not 
to have attended a university; but he lived extravagantly, and after his marriage 
in 1595 he was in low water. He went with Essex to Ireland in 1599, was knighted 
there, and returned home a changed man, repentant of his profligacy, and de- 
voting himself henceforth to study. In his first essay he tells how ‘in the end 
I found myself: I (Aye) and my soule undertooke to guide me into a more 
wholesome aire.’ 

Cornwallis sat in Parliament; he defended the Union of England and Scotland 
in a pamphlet of which someone wrote to his friend Donne: ‘It is incredible to 
think, if it were not true, that such simplicity of conceit could not be joyned in 
him, with so impudent utterance.’ But he made no serious attempt to win 
fortune, and his father (in Spain) was furious with his backwardness (‘Of all 
sorts of people I most despaire of those of his sorte, that are Philosophers in their 
wordes and fooles in their workes’). Here was a philosopher who really practised 
what he preached. Most disconcerting! After making little stir in the world 
Cornwallis dropped out of life in 1614. For such biographical details we were 
originally indebted to Professor R. E. Bennett (7.L.S. 1930) and Mr. P. B. 
Whitt (R.E.S. viii (1932), 155-69). 

The first 25 Essays appeared in 1600, followed by 24 more in 1601. Professor 
Allen has studied these and other editions carefully. He gives us the text of the 
first 25 as printed in 1606, and of the rest (with three new essays) as printed in 
1610; for these two editions bear evidence of considerable revision by the author. 
A later edition (1632) was ‘simply a reprint of the 1606-10 edition’. The editor 
has collated all editions and several copies of each, and sometimes corrects 
printers’ errors in the editions of 1606 and 1610 from those of 1600-1 or 1632, 
but he is very scrupulous in his textual notes to give even such variants as ‘mnti- 
plyeth’ and ‘odtaining’. The punctuation is modernized. Cornwallis and his 
printers were unusually careless about pointing even for the seventeenth century, 
and most readers will find it much easier to follow the author’s meaning in its 
modern dress. But something is lost, namely, the impression of garrulous spon- 
taneity enmeshed in Cornwallis’s flurry of commas and colons; and at times the 
meaning is obscured, e.g. Essay I, p. 7, where the new edition has: ‘I speake of 
no impossibilitie; perhaps at the first some little difficultie there belongs so to 
the basest trades; and shall thy estimation be so tender hearted as to refuse it for 
so meane a price.’ for the 1600 edition’s: ‘I speake of no impossibilitie, perhappes 
at the first some little difficultie: there belonges so to the basest trades, and shall 
thy estimation be so tenderhearted, as to refuse it for so meane a price:’. The 
pause after ‘difficultie’ is significant. On the whole, however, Professor Allen’s 
treatment of his text is commendable. The Commentary has useful notes on 
Cornwallis’s allusions, showing the extent and limits of his reading. It is a pity 
that the Introduction contains no section on Cornwallis’s debt to such writers as 
Seneca, Plutarch, and Tacitus, and on his precise contribution to the develop- 
ment of the essay in England. Professor Bennett has assessed his use of 
Montaigne (P.M.L.A. xlviii, 1933), but there are other aspects of him worth 
consideration. We may be grateful to Professor Allen for supplying some of 
the requisite apparatus. GEOFFREY BULLOUGH 
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Macbeth. Edited by JoHn Dover Witson. Pp. lxxxiv+186. (The New 
Shakespeare.) Cambridge: University Press, 1947. 8s. 6d. net. 


Macbeth offers less scope than Hamlet to the brilliant editor because there is 
no quarto text and little disagreement about its meaning. Dr. Dover Wilson's 
edition displays the qualities we have learnt to expect of him, together with some 
theories which will not convince all his readers. He suggests, for example, that 
a longer version of the play may have been performed in Edinburgh in 1601-2 
and that Shakespeare may have read Stewart’s Cromiclis of Scotland there. He 
finds evidence for an earlier Macbeth in the shortness of the existing text, in the 
style of the second scene—though the Pyrrhus speech in Hamlet, to which Mr. 
Nosworthy has compared it, was written in a deliberately old-fashioned style—in 
Lady Macbeth’s reference (1. vii. 51) to an earlier plan to murder Duncan, and in 
various hints that she had originally intended to murder Duncan herself. Most 
readers will be prepared to agree that the play has been condensed, doubtless 
for a court performance; but they will bring in a proper Scots verdict of ‘not 
proven’ to the theory that the play was abridged by Shakespeare and afterwards 
rehandled by Middleton. I doubt myself whether Shakespeare could have 
written most of the verse as early as 1602. 

In the introduction Dr. Dover Wilson rightly stresses the value of Curry’s 
interpretation of the play, though he rejects one part of it which I should accept, 
namely, that the weird sisters are demons disguised as witches. He exaggerates 
the extent of Shakespeare’s flattery of James I and does not really explain the 
passage about the King’s Evil, since James did not believe that the royal touch 
could cure it. There is, I think, some inconsistency in Dr. Wilson’s demonstra- 
tion that the text has a number of flaws, some caused by Shakespeare’s revision 
and others by Middleton’s botching, and in his assertion that the play is a perfect 
work of art. 

Dr. Wilson is bibliographically adventurous and critically conservative. When 
it comes to interpretation of the play he seems to be mainly concerned with 
characterization, and he ostentatiously avoids such critics as Wilson Knight, 
L. C. Knights, and Stephen Spender. Yet he might have learnt from them 
not to disparage the scene in England. More curiously he makes no use of 
Granville-Barker’s Preface. He asserts that Shakespeare endowed Macbeth 
with supreme poetic genius; but surely the poetry is only a medium for his 
thoughts. No one pretends that Leporello has supreme musical genius, in spite 
of the songs Mozart gives him to sing. 

Text and notes of this edition are generally admirable. Occasionally Dr. 
Wilson departs unnecessarily from the Folio text (e.g. 1. iii. 18) and he does not 
always mention when he alters the lineation (e.g. 1. iv and 11. iv). He might 
well have incorporated in his text the emendation ‘paled’ (111. ii. 50) and his own 
brilliant one in the Porter speech: ‘Come in, time-server’ (11. iii. 5). One or two 
stage-directions are fanciful (11. i. 33, 11. ii. 13). In the note on ‘By the All-hail 
hereafter’, he assumes that hereafter means that followed, instead of in the future; 
and I do not agree with his interpretation of ‘She should have died hereafter’ as 
“She would have died sometime’. The reference to the microcosm in ‘single state 
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of man’ does not seem at all pointless. We cannot be sure that ‘I pray you 
remember the porter’ was addressed to the royal audience for a tip. By ‘rooky 
wood’ Shakespeare is more likely to have meant ‘black and filled with rooks’ than 
‘roky’ or ‘reeky’. It is unnecessary to blame Middleton for the rhyming tags 
scattered through the play. From the note, it seems that Dr. Wilson intended 
to end IV. iii. 47 with a colon rather than a comma. There is more to be said for 
‘Bank and Schoole’ than Dr. Wilson allows, though we may accept Theobald’s 
emendation. In spite of such minor criticisms this is probably the best edition 
of the play which has yet appeared. 
KENNETH Muir 


The Winter’s Tale: a study. By S. L. BeTuett. Pp. 128. London: Staples 
Press, Ltd., 1947. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Bethell reads much into this play. He believes not only that ‘reconcile- 
ment’, in a calm of mind and passion, is its main characteristic but—with Dr. 
Tillyard—that its keynote is ‘regeneration’. Main criticisms of the book are that 
it is too long, that the author is too persistent in seeking hidden meanings and in 
claiming possibilities (sometimes remote) as probabilities, and that his strong 
bias as a ‘Churchman’ makes him determined to see a profession of Christianity 
throughout the play. 

Mr. Bethell resents criticism of an earlier book which apparently accused him 
of giving a Christian interpretation of Shakespeare because he himself was a 
Churchman. But his eye for anything that could be regarded as Christian and his 
disregard of what is not again lay him open to the same charge—that his views 
are unduly biased by his personal beliefs. Shakespeare lived in a ‘Christian’ age. 
It would be extraordinary if he did not use terms relating to Christianity, and 
to claim such natural usages as evidence of Shakespeare’s own beliefs is often 
fanciful. Early in the book Mr. Bethell asserts that Shakespeare publicly ex- 
presses himself as a professing Christian and that he was (in Mr. Bethell’s view) 
either a Catholic recusant or a high Anglican. The cpinion seems to be derived 
mainly from Dion’s short description of the Oracle. Mr. Bethell considers that 
in writing this ‘It is not impossible that Shakespeare had a secret celebration of 
the Mass in his memory’. It is not impossible. 

Because of the author’s obsession on this point the reader must throughout 
the book have ‘Christian’ references picked out, dwelt on, and made, expressly 
or by implication, into evidence of Shakespeare’s Christianity. So on pp. 37-8 
Mr. Bethell, against leading authorities, regards ‘the religious atmosphere as 
emphatically Christian’, and includes as evidence Perdita’s passing reference to 
‘Whitsun pastorals’. Surely and obviously this is common currency, lightly used, 
giving no indication whatever of Shakespeare’s beliefs or any atmosphere of 
Christianity to the play. One might nowadays write of a party wearing favours 
as ‘people do who are going to a cup tie’ without having any care for professional 
football, or in bringing an atmosphere of it into one’s work. 

Later on is quoted Polixenes’ remark about his youthful friendship with 
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Leontes that “We were as twinn’d lambs that did frisk i’ the sun’. It is possible 
that Shakespeare uses this simile because lambs do gambol in the sun and the 
sight is enjoyed and remembered. But Mr. Bethell at once notes Agnus Dei, gui 
tollis peccata mundi—here is more evidence of Shakespeare’s Christianity! If 
these examples are multiplied (as they can be) it will be seen that Mr. Bethell’s 
book contains some unwarrantable inferences and discussions in which there 
seems little profit. 

Mr. Bethell’s main thesis is that Shakespeare was a professing Christian, that 
sentiments expressed in the play are Christian sentiments, and indeed that ‘for 
anything like an adequate literary expression of Christian humanism’ we must 
turn ‘most of all to Shakespeare’. For the reader who already believes this (and 
especially that Shakespeare was a professing Christian) or who strongly wishes 
to believe it, the book may be satisfying. But those who do not believe it or who 
simply have an open mind about it are unlikely to be satisfied by any of the 
arguments. 

Now Mr. Bethell is not only a Shakespearian scholar but he is also perfectly 
aware that Shakespeare was in and cf his age. It is therefore inexplicable why he 
should spend so much ingenuity in finding other explanations for Shakespeare’s 
natural use of language which need not have, and often probably does not have, 
any value other than its face value, unless he has some strong preconceived 
purpose. And if this is so it is of course done in sincerity and, perhaps, unaware- 
ness of purpose or achievement. Mr. Bethell implies that Shakespeare himself 
could, in writing plays, not know wholly what he was doing, and makes the 
sweeping statement that ‘there is more implied in a passage of Shakespeare than 
. .. Shakespeare himself deliberately intended’. And although the cases are not 
parallel it may at least with equal justice be suggested that Mr. Bethell, an ardent 
Churchman, has been subconsciously biased by a strong wish to prove that 
Shakespeare was of similar conviction. And this in spite of a rather naive 
apology: ‘If we have had Shakespeare the botanist and Shakespeare the horse- 
leech, why not Shakespeare the theologian ?’—a kind of reasoning which could 
justify a disquisition on Shakespeare as anything. And just as we should object, 
as being profitless, to a book on, for example, ‘Shakespeare the gun-smith’, so 
(but with greater respect) most readers of Shakespeare would probably say to 
Mr. Bethell that the answer to his question is simply—Because Shakespeare was 
not a theologian—and would add that Mr. Bethell’s book does not prove the 
contrary. 

If ‘Shakespeare the theologian’ (a term apparently used for ‘professing 
Christian’) had been excluded and the book, perhaps written as an article, con- 
fined to the significance of the verse, the fusion of the romantic and the realistic 
attitudes to human love, the tale, and the technique of the play (all of which are 
given interesting treatment), it would probably have had greater value. But it 
has undoubted importance as it stands. It is written by a scholar with a deep 
knowledge of Shakespeare and a perception which is keen sometimes to the point 
of being a danger; but its many good points are dulled by the unwarrantable 
development of the main thesis. 


J. H. P. Parrorp 
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Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery. By RosemMonp Tuve. Pp. xiv 
+442. Chicago: University of Chicago Press; London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1947. 335. net. 


This is an extremely interesting study of Elizabethan and Metaphysical poetry. 
After clearing away various misconceptions about the Elizabethan interpretation 
of the doctrine of Imitation, Miss Tuve describes five specific criteria which, 
she maintains, the Elizabethans expected their imagery to satisfy. These are 
the criteria of sensuous vividness, delight, significance, rhetorical efficacy, and 
decorum, each of which she examines fully, with copious illustration. Her conclu- 
sion is that Elizabethan literary principle and practice required images to deepen 
and extend the meaning of a poem, not merely to decorate it by adding isolated 
effects of brilliance or of beauty. Some of this ground has been explored by 
Hardin Craig and others, but Miss Tuve makes a comprehensive survey, elaborat- 
ing, correcting, and co-ordinating what has previously been done and adding 
much that is new. One might quarrel with her on certain points. She does not, 
for instance, consider the degree to which any given passage is metaphorical, but 
seems to take for granted that the distinction between a literal and a figurative 
use of language is always clearly defined. Thus in discussing the ability of poets 
to mute, as well as evoke, images she quotes the opening of Marston’s poem to 
Oblivion : 

Thou mighty gulfe, insatiat cormorant, 
Deride me not, though I seeme petulant 
To fall into thy chops... 


with the comment that the image would fail ‘if the gulf remained long enough to 
swallow up the cormorant’. But it is surely doubtful whether a physical cormorant 
is present here at all: the creature had become almost a synonym for rapacity, and 
in a context like this its ‘sensuous vividness’ must be very faint. Similarly, it 
seems to me a mistake to suppose that when Spenser employs the phrase ‘with 
usury’ he necessarily has in mind any concrete picture of ‘a compounder of 
interest’. An extension of the same assumption is seen in Miss Tuve’s failure to 
take sufficiently into account, except in religious poetry, how the details of some 
images were settled by tradition and were therefore less likely to be realized 
sensuously by writer or reader. These are, however, small matters; the argument 
as a whole, grounded upon great learning and long reflection, is unassailable. 
In the second part of the book Miss Tuve deals with the logical, as distinct 
from the primarily rhetorical, functions of imagery, and here her conclusions are 
more debatable. Her contention is that the aesthetic principles of the Meta- 
physical poets differed in no way from those of the Elizabethans. She makes a 
powerful claim for the influence of Ramist logic upon the poetry of the later 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, and attributes to this, rather than to any 
revolutionary ideas upon the nature of poetry itself, whatever seems new in Donne 
and his successors. There is, in fact, one set of principles governing the whole 
output from Marlowe to Marvell, and the differences in effect that we notice are 
the consequence of changes in subject-matter, genre, form, or logical training, 
but do not signify any real departure from the established poetic. And Miss Tuve 
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drives her point home by insisting that it is only by neglecting evidence and 
distorting chronology that the case for a Metaphysical ‘reaction from the Eliza- 
bethans’ can be made. 

Inevitably doubts must arise, not so much perhaps about Miss Tuve’s belief 
that the same way of writing poetry persists throughout the period as about the 
degree of importance that should be attached to this one factor. The break 
between Donne and ‘the Elizabethans’ has been exaggerated in the past, and 
the correction is salutary. But when we consider all the differences Miss Tuve 
recognizes, and others that she passes over—that Petrarchan conventions in 
imagery were extensively present in Elizabethan poetry and noticeably absent 
afterwards, for instance, or that there was a close connexion between the Eliza- 
bethan lyric and music which is missing, or greatly modified, later—we are left 
with the conviction that Donne did startle his readers in some fashion or other, 
and would have startled Sidney too, stout Ramist though Sidney was. Bent 
on establishing likenesses in their poetic, Miss Tuve neglects to measure the 
differences in their poetry. Nor is her case helped by the way it is presented: 
her style, thickened with the technical terms of rhetoric, is indubitably ‘dark’, 
her scheme repetitive and at times dislocated by her attacks on modern poets 
and critics. Readers will have to do their own excavating. 

One must not end on a grudging note, for this is an important book. Out- 
standing in the general argument is Miss Tuve’s treatment of the theory and 
practice of Decorum; and her analysis of particular poems is immensely percep- 
tive throughout. She makes us think again about Drayton’s revisions of his 
sonnets and about the imagery of Hero and Leander, she clarifies the intellectual 
structures behind the wit of Sidney and Herrick, time and again she illuminates 
passages of The Faerie Queene. Both in its main thesis and in its details this is 
a provocative, searching piece of work which will shake many of the moths out 
of Elizabethan studies. ROSEMARY FREEMAN 


Johnsonian Gleanings. Part X. Johnson’s Early Life. The Final 
Narrative. By ALEYN LYELL Reape. Pp. xii+224. Privately printed for the 
author. London: Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., 1946. 26s. net. 


This work is a judicious summary of the vast mass of genealogical and bio- 
graphical material which Mr. Reade, with unparalleled industry, has assembled 
in his Reades of Blackwood Hill and Dr. fohnson’s Ancestry and the nine previous 
parts of fohnsonian Gleanings. The parent volumes, in which the documentation 
is very elaborate, are reference books, intended to be consulted rather than read; 
this volume, in which as far as the narrative is concerned there is not a single note 
or a single reference, is meant to be read: it does in fact give us an eminently 
readable account of Johnson’s life down to the time of his final settlement in 
London in 1740, probably the most satisfactory that we are ever likely to have. 
Mr. Reade’s power of compression is as great as his mastery of detail, which is 
saying a good deal: he has, for instance, succeeded in reducing the four chapters 
and their relevant appendixes, 174 pages, dealing with Johnson’s residence at 
Oxford, to a single chapter of fourteen pages. The only serious error or omission 
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I have noticed is the failure to include an account of what I ventured, in 1934, to 
describe as ‘one of Johnson’s major works’, the translation of Jean Pierre de 
Crousaz’s Commentary on Mr. Pope’s Principles of Morality, or Essay on Man, 
which was in preparation in 1738 and completed in the following year." 

The volume includes a number of appendixes, the most important of which 
are revised pedigrees of ‘the Johnson and Ford families, and concludes with an 
index of names. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that Mr. Reade will proceed with his self-imposed 
task. He does indeed promise us a consolidated index to the whole series 
including the Johnsonian portion of his family history, and that will be welcome, 
but I hope that it will not prevent him from giving us such another volume as 
that masterpiece of research, Part V. L. F. Powe.i 


Smollett’s Reputation as a Novelist. By Frep W. Borce. (Princeton 
Studies in English, No. 27.) Pp. viii+-175. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947. 16s. net. 

Smollett Criticism, 1925-45: a compilation. By FRaNcesco Corpasco. 
Pp. vit+g. (Long Island University, Brooklyn, N.Y.: order from author.) 
$1.00. 


The last twenty years have seen a great advance in Smollett scholarship. The 
impulse was given by Professor Howard S. Buck’s Study in Smollett (1925); and 
since then the apparatus of modern research has been directed, largely by Ameri- 
can scholars, to elucidating the biographical and bibliographical aspects of his 


work. We still await a biography of Smollett which will utilize the new material— 
Professor Lewis M. Knapp has announced that he has one in preparation—and 
meanwhile scholars of this period will be grateful for Dr. Cordasco’s useful 
chronological list of contributions to the subject. Mr. Herbert Read’s essay on 
Smollett in his Reason and Romanticism (1926) seems to have been missed. 

Dr. Boege’s book, to which Dr. Cordasco refers in his preface, is a detailed 
study of the contemporary and posthumous reputation of his subject. Though 
this is a somewhat tedious approach to the study of a novelist’s art, it does com- 
monly yield some enlightenment, and this is not wanting here. Smollett’s reputa- 
tion has fluctuated considerably with changes in the nature and tastes of the 
reading public. He climbed rapidly to a position almost or quite equal with 
Fielding, and there are some grounds for thinking that he was even more widely 
read; his speed and picturesqueness pleased those who found Fielding diffuse, 
and he seems to have been a favourite with the common reader. His fame was at 
its height between 1801 and 1832, when the great romantic poets and essayists 
delighted to discuss the differing excellences of Fielding and Smollett, but the 
reaction against his coarseness was already making itself felt, while Scott and 

’ In fairness to Mr. Reade it must be stated that the full facts about this very rare work 
were not known in 1934 when his narrative was originally written. The only copies known 
to me were dated 1742; a copy dated 1739 was discovered at Yale in 1935. See R. W. 


Chapman and A. T. Hazen, ‘Johnsonian Bibliography: a Supplement to Courtney’ 
(Oxford Bibliographical Soc., Proceedings and Papers, vol. v, pt. iii, 1939, Pp. 124). 
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Dickens, who praised him, replaced him in the affections of the reading public. 
It is interesting to find Carlyle in 1865 admiring Smollett’s pathos, but by this 
time he was an exception, and Smollett was on the Victorian ‘index expurgatorius’, 
His slow emergence has been partly due to the study of literary history; partly, 
Dr. Boege thinks, to the rise of the realistic novel. He has not, however, resumed 
his old place; there are no signs that practising novelists are interested in him, or 
that he is on the way to recover his position with the general reader. 

Dr. Boege follows this simple curve with a full and orderly assemblage of 
quotations and references. He casts his net widely, drawing on reviews and 
private letters and adducing dramatizations, illustrative paintings, literary 
histories, records of sales and of the loans of lending libraries. Up to 1800 in 
England and 1820 in America, he has examined exhaustively every sort of 
material likely to yield evidence, and it is unlikely that much can be gleaned in 
his track. From these dates on, the treatment is necessarily selective. Within its 
limits, this is a useful and thorough book. 

(S. J. Pratt has dropped out of the bibliography: in consequence the reference 
on p. 61 becomes useless. Is it to his Liberal Opinions?) J. M. S. Tompkins 


Fearful Symmetry. A Study of William Blake. By Norrturop Frye. 
Pp. 462. Princeton: Princeton University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, 1947. $5.00; 25s. net. 

This is an important and difficult book. The ‘blurb’ claims that it ‘carries us 
further towards an understanding of [Blake’s] work than any previous study’ and 
‘provides a clear and complete solution to the riddles of the longer poems’. The 
first claim can be accepted absolutely, the second with considerable reservations. 
‘Shows the way towards a complete solution’ would be truer. 

Blake’s ‘Allegory addressed to the Intellectual powers’ culminated in an epic 
of the divine-human Creative Imagination. Mr. Frye deals with this in twelve 
chapters (these are not his titles): 

. Imagination is the real Man. 

. Imagination is the real God. 

. The good life is the active, imaginative life. 

. Art is the product of Imagination, which creates definitely not vaguely. 

. The Imagination sees in the Bible and in all great literature the same 
cosmic allegory of Fall and Redemption. 





. Blake’s kinship was with the pre-Reformation Renaissance and his environ- 
ment that of the ‘Gothic’ revivalists. 

. He had the makings of a notable satirist and he learnt that revolution leads 
not to apocalypse but through reaction to decay. 

. A seed of spiritual-imaginative life survived the Fall and grows in prophet 
and artist to new creation. 

. The Four Zoas is an abortive epic of Fall, Redemption, and Apocalypse. 





11. The theme of The Four Zoas was repeated in a double epic, Milton and 
Jerusalem, Milton being Blake’s greatest ‘Preludium’. 
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12. In his last twenty years Blake turned from ‘prophetic’ poems with pictorial 
comment to ‘prophetic’ pictures with written comment. 


The book has some superficial faults. Mr. Frye is a polymath who can make 
mistakes. Blake (died 1827) cannot have read Wordsworth’s Prelude (published 
1850). Dionysus is called Dionysius too often for it to be a misprint. A protago- 
nist is not the opposite of an antagonist. The writing is (just occasionally) slip- 
shod, making difficult matter more difficult—or even absurd. The stone of 
Scone is not used ‘to crown the kings of England’. Sometimes the American 
punctuation, after having for long passages been unexceptionable, abandons 
syntax and logic and pulls one up short. 

No one having read and mastered this book can at once turn back to Blake 
and read him without difficulty. In any case Blake will always require ‘the 
Intellectual powers’ as well as ‘the Corporeal Understanding’ to be at a stretch, 
even when the ‘riddles’ have been completely solved in detail. Mr. Frye does 
not attempt as much as that. Nor can all his solutions be accepted without 
question. I suggest, for example, that his interpretation of the ‘Seven Eyes’ of 
God, though undoubtedly on the right lines, is too rigidly chronological. Need 
they be, or be only, successive ages rather than ‘states’, which could be con- 
temporaneous in the world just as the neolithic and other anthropological ages 
could? This would help towards placing Blake’s Druids and Druidical age about 
which I do not think Mr. Frye is wholly successful, perhaps because he has not 
really tackled the question of the Druids’ relation to the ‘Patriarchal Religion’. 
This came comparatively late to Blake and perhaps he did not fully integrate it 
with the body of his previous thought. That, however, is not like Blake. It is 
more likely that more ‘war and hunting’ is required of our ‘Intellectual powers’. 

But the most important thing about this book is its importance. It really does 
make a great advance. Previous studies, e.g. Mr. Middleton Murry’s of the 
prophecies as autobiographic, remain valid, but Mr. Frye’s is central, massive, 
and convincing. The Bible was central to Blake’s thought. Mr. Frye never 
forgets that, and he has his reward both in his broad interpretation of Blake’s 
vision of Creation, Fall, Redemption, and Apocalypse and in the incidental eluci- 
dation of many and many a passage or allusion. Blake’s thought was central to 
our life. Mr. Frye shows that convincingly. His book is a massive achievement 
and provides a solid foundation for all further work on the subject. 

H. M. MARGOLIOUTH 


The English Heritage of Coleridge of Bristol 1798. By Wi_ma L. Kennepy. 
Pp. xi+103 (Yale Studies in English, 104). New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1947; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947. 145. net. 


The purpose of this book is to trace in English eighteenth-century thought 
the basis of Coleridge’s distinction between the Imagination and the Fancy. 
Dr. Kennedy modestly avers that her book is not a study of influences, but only 
of anticipations, and yet there is also, and rightly, the suggestion that Coleridge’s 
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theory of the imagination owed something to English eighteenth-century 
thought. Even if we had not his own statement, in a letter of April 1825, to John 
Taylor Coleridge, that all the elements of his philosophy existed before he came 
to know the German transcendentalists, there would have still been good cause 
for suspecting that Kant only made more systematic and explicit what Coleridge 
had already come to believe about the process of artistic creation. 

What was novel in Coleridge’s theory of the imagination was that he based it 
on an account of perception. The ‘secondary’ imagination of Coleridge, which 
is specially involved in artistic creation, is an extension of the ‘primary’ imagina- 
tion, which is responsible for perception itself. The activity of the mind in 
perception moulds the bare data given us by our senses into objects. It is this 
active process of the mind to which Coleridge refers when he speaks of the 
‘primary’ imagination. The ‘secondary’ (or artistic) imagination refers to a pro- 
cess by which the mind breaks down, or dissolves, the objects of perception and 
then re-creates them as the products of artistic apprehension. Now such a theory 
of the mind’s activity in perception is to be met with in the works of the Cambridge 
Platonists, in particular in Cudworth’s True Intellectual System. J. H. Muirhead 
and A. O. Lovejoy have both shown that here we can find a clear and profound 
account of the mind as an architect of its own knowledge a century before Kant 
wrote. How well Coleridge was acquainted with these divines and whether they 
aided his formulation of a theory of the imagination are questions that would 
repay investigation. It is a pity Dr. Kennedy did not start her inquiry with the 
Cambridge School instead of, just later, with Addison—or, at least, attempt to 
relate the writings of those whom she discusses with this Platonic tradition. 

It would be ungracious, however, to criticize Dr. Kennedy’s work for not 
being the larger study it might have been. There are valuable discussions in it 
of the imagination as seen by Addison, Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Berkeley, 
Reynolds, Blake, and others, and the author has made it clear that throughout the 
century it was a concept which was given increasing importance. Shaftesbury is 
treated somewhat harshly. Though he did not make any explicit distinction 
between the fancy and the imagination he vigorously repudiated the associationist 
philosophy, and his conception of the poet as ‘a just Prometheus under Jove’ is 
one that sees poetry as that ‘dim analogue of creation’ to which Coleridge refers. 
On the other hand, Dr. Kennedy seems over-generous in the achievement with 
which she credits Reynolds. His opposition to ‘caviling at genius for departure 
from “literal truth’”’’ and his pleasure ‘with the Idler’s “ridicule” of “shallow 
Criticks”, who confined their judgment to parts’ are commonplaces of neo- 
classical criticism. A belief in a genius which transcends the rules was held by 
Pope and a host of others. More important, however, is the fact that Reynolds 
often tended to see art as a generalized imitation of nature. This must weaken 
seriously any attempt to represent him as holding anything approaching Cole- 
ridge’s theory. Such criticisms, however, do nothing to invalidate the thesis 
Dr. Kennedy advances, and her book is a valuable discussion of what is un- 
doubtedly an important subject. 

R. L. Brett 
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Wordsworthian and other Studies. By Ernest pe SELINCOuRT. Pp. 206. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947. 12s. 6d. net. 

This volume contains some of the late Professor de Selincourt’s most valuable 
contributions to literary criticism. With many of the pieces most readers of this 
Review will already be familiar, but they will be glad to have them thus con- 
veniently assembled. 

The volume opens, appropriately, with two very important Wordsworthian 
studies. In “The Early Wordsworth’, his Presidential Address to the English 
Association in 1936, de Selincourt describes some of the manuscript Fuvenilia 
which he discovered, or, at least, thoroughly examined for the first time, and 
which he later published in the first volume of his edition of Wordsworth’s 
Poetical Works. The most important of these discoveries were that of the re- 
maining 569 lines of The Vale of Esthwaite, that long ‘Poem composed upon 
leaving School’ from which the greatly revised ‘Dear native regions’ passage 
professed to be a quotation, and in which, rather surprisingly at first, the element 
of Gothic Romanticism or Gothic Horror so greatly predominates over direct 
observation of nature, and that of a manuscript proving that the first two parts 
of The Three Graces, so long attributed to Coleridge, were actually written by 
Wordsworth. In ‘Wordsworth and his Daughter’s Marriage’ (1939) he finally 
clears up an old misunderstanding and proves, not only that Wordsworth did 
not (as has so long been supposed) selfishly oppose his daughter’s marriage for 
thirteen years, but that his conduct during the whole affair was almost irreproach- 
able. As the result of the wrong punctuation with which a letter of Wordsworth’s 
written in 1828 was printed in the Cornhill in 1893 and reproduced by Knight, 
it was commonly assumed that Wordsworth had opposed his daughter’s mar- 
riage to Quillinan ever since 1828; as a matter of fact, however, the Quillinan 
correspondence proves that 
though he and Dora had long loved one another, neither of them suspected the 
other of more than friendship till the late autumn of 1836; that the true state of 
affairs was not revealed to her parents till January 1838; that her father’s active 
opposition to her engagement only lasted until the following summer; that after 
the summer of 1839 the only obstacle to the marriage was Quillinan’s lack of means 
to support a wife; and that even if ‘passionate jealousy’ influenced the poet in his 
dislike of the match he had reasons which, in those days at least, many persons 
would have regarded as adequate. ; 

In ‘Coleridge’s Dejection: An Ode’ (Essays and Studies, 1937) de Selincourt 
published for the first time the original version, addressed to Sara Hutchinson 
in April 1802, thus confirming the conjecture of T. M. Raysor that the version 
published in the Morning Post in the following October, and addressed to 
Wordsworth, was in reality a second draft. The article also contains some very 
sensible and sympathetic remarks on Coleridge’s relations with the two Saras, 
and concludes with the contention that when Coleridge told Sotheby that the 
poem was addressed to Wordsworth he was not really being guilty of mis- 
representation, ‘for even as it was first written the poem is a psychological 
analysis, as acute as it is tragic, of his own mental and emotional state viewed 
throughout in convincing and deliberate contrast with that of his poet friend’. 
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Coleridge wrote it, moreover, while Wordsworth and his sister were staying with 
him on their way to Gallow Hill to arrange the marriage with Mary Hutchinson, 
just after Wordsworth had written the first four stanzas of his Ode, of which 
there are echoes in Dejection, and Coleridge published the revised version on 
Wordsworth’s wedding-day. 

The essay on ‘Landor’s Prose’, originally published as an Introduction to 
the World’s Classics selection from the Imaginary Conversations, is perhaps 
de Selincourt’s finest piece of pure literary criticism and, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
the best thing that has been written about Landor. But in the lecture on Byron, 
delivered from the Chair of Poetry at Oxford in 1933, there is little that has not 
been said better by Sir Herbert Grierson and the late Oliver Elton; and the 
‘Walt Whitman’, although it is a sound introduction (it was printed as such in 
the World’s Classics Selected Poems) and gives a clear picture of the man, con- 
tains little that one feels any need to return to. On the other hand, the Huxley 
Lecture (1938) on “The Interplay of Literature and Science during the last three 
Centuries’ is a most illuminating and stimulating piece of work. The book con- 
cludes with a wise and witty lecture (1927) on “The Art of Conversation’, in 
which de Selincourt contends, among other things, that we should allow the 
literature we read to assert a great deal more influence upon our talk and its 
vocabulary, and that we should not be afraid of giving ourselves away, since 
“What have we to give, in the last resort, except ourselves ?” 

J. B. LetsHMAN 


Shelley. By NEwMan Ivey Wuite. Vol. i, pp. xvi+748; Vol. ii, pp. x+-642+ 
cxlvii. London: Secker & Warburg, 1947. 34 gns. net. 


It is surely significant, an impressive token (among many) of her ambition, and 
her capacity too, that from America should have come, in the course of the last 
twenty years, two large-scale biographies of Shelley—the only two, in fact, that 
can claim to go much beyond, if not to supersede, Dowden’s standard work of 
1887. Professor White’s two portly volumes (a slightly emended reprint of the 
first New York edition of 1940) are very nearly as imposing in general get-up, in 
their wealth of illustration, &c., as the two volumes of Professor Peck (1928), and 
they are much more full of matter, both old and new, far more satisfactory in 
treatment and interpretation. 

With infinite pains and admirable flair at times, armed with the enviably 
abundant means of research which his country now places at the disposal of her 
deserving sons, the author has gone over all the field already traversed by many 
eager explorers. He has been fortunate in making some major or minor discoveries, 
the import of which may not always be quite clear, but which at any rate will 
buoy up our hopes in the remaining chances of investigation. The result is a very 
copious if not quite complete repository of the data, whether unquestioned facts 
or disputable hints, that can contribute to our understanding of Shelley as a man 
and as a writer. 

Shelley as a man continues to appear a more elusive, for that very reason, may- 
be, a more attractive, subject for history and criticism than Shelley as a writer. 
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And his is a particularly difficult life to lay open. Very few lives make quite easy 
biographies. A life-story, unless it deals with an exceptionally simple and 
straightforward case, with a being almost praeterhuman in his clarity and purity 
of purpose, is bound to be a tale of untoward accidents, of conflicting impulses 
and misdirected energies, of thwarted aspirations, of uncertain advances and un- 
foreseen regressions. The whole pattern, the more closely we look at it, cannot 
but reveal a number of loose ends and confused devices. “The web of our life is 
of a mingled yarn.’ It is especially so with Shelley’s. The more exhaustive the 
account the more it will have to record the trivial and the specious side by side 
with the transcendent and the truly splendid. We cannot rely on the passing of 
time to sift such heterogeneous material. Cheques are preserved, intimate notes 
disappear—or are torn from the diaries. How much we know, that we hardly care 
to know! And yet how much, how much more we should like to know, that will 
probably remain unknown! Professor White of course has felt this more than 
once; and he is fully aware (cf., for example, vol. i, p. 199) of the now futile 
and now irrational or mysterious aspect of much that he has to tell. He stoutly 
abides, however, by his vow of objectivity. 

After some years, delightful enough, but rather dangerous, when it indulged 
in a good deal of coquetting with romance (satirical romance often, occasionally 
bordering on farcical comedy), biography to-day seems once again to aim at a 
more austere and impersonal ideal. Writing before Miss Carola Oman and other 
reformers, Professor White has explained this interesting reaction: as he puts it 
(p. vii), with a modesty that is not exclusive of a little archness, ‘attempts to be 
witty or profound commonly warp the straight grain of truth and justice; clever- 
ness and brilliance usually score their points for the biographer and against his 
subject. . .. The best the biographer can do is to keep himself as far as possible in 
the background, and try as unobtrusively as he can to provide his readers with 
every opportunity of forming just judgments of their own.’ 

Our author, on the whole, has succeeded. His is the most scrupulously im- 
partial biography of Shelley in existence. But it is not, it could not be, altogether 
impersonal. The documents more or less recently brought to light—the Harriet 
papers discovered by Professor Hotson, the now more accessible journals of 
Shelley and Mary, those of his friends, the fuller correspondence which, we under- 
stand, is being edited by Professor Gordon, the Emilia Viviani letters, most of all, 
perhaps (this a curious ‘find’ of Professor White) the birth and baptism certifi- 
cates of the ‘poor Neapolitan charge’ who has so long been an enigma in the list 
of the poet’s attachments—all clamour for interpretation. 

It seems—to one, it must be confessed, who is not in a position to go over the 
whole evidence in detail—that from all these records a judicious arbiter has here 
drawn a very plausible, if not altogether convincing, body of conclusions. It is 
obvious, though almost incredible, that Shelley remained to the last, wherever 
his sentimental attractions and repulsions were concerned, apt to deceive himself 
in a most extraordinary, one is tempted to say, in a most innocent way: we re- 
member the naive self-disclosure in that passage (about Mrs. Boinville) of a letter 
he wrote to Peacock in 1819: ‘It was hardly possible, for a person of the extreme 
subtlety and delicacy of [her] understanding and affections, to be quite sincere 
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and constant.’ This would justify the notes of interrogation which even the best- 
informed and shrewdest analyst of Shelley’s unstable feelings might or should 
insert into the story of his troubled life. That he could imagine, for instance, at 
certain moments, that Mary’s love for him was not what it had been, that she was 
growing ‘cold’ and as it were ‘withdrawn into herself’, especially when their 
wandering course had brought and was still threatening to bring disaster for the 
health of her children, is not unlikely—or indeed without foundation. But shall 
we, even though contemporary letters betray nothing of it, surmise that some 
such disappointment reached a tragically acute stage towards the end of 1818? 
And dare we thereupon base a fresh reading of some of the most obscure disiecti 
membra poetae in Fulian and Maddalo? 1 am not sure. Or again, that the taking in 
charge of a little Neapolitan girl, the source of the much-discussed ‘Hoppner 
scandal’, was just one of several cases which show Shelley’s ‘passion for adoption’, 
and one which Mary, who had lost her daughter, may or may not have been 
expected to approve (she never did apparently), is a workable hypothesis, for 
want, so far, of a better. But it must be admitted that the new evidence sets 
a psychological problem for all concerned, which is not easily cleared up in my 
eyes—even though, if he pleased, I might add to Professor White’s roll of children 
elected by Shelley’s adoptive zeal (ii. 79) little Marguerite Pascal, whom on 
18 August 1814 he would have taken with him to Switzerland—Mary agreeing 
this time. 

These are only two of those cryptic phases which abound in Shelley’s senti- 
mental career. Similar, indeed closely correlated, mysteries abound in his 
poetry—not only in Fulian and Maddalo, but in Alastor, The Witch of Atlas, 
Prometheus Unbound, Epipsychidion, The Triumph of Life, and a host of minor 
lyrical half-confessions. On those riddles Professor White has made valiant 
attacks. Is there a chance of our ever getting to the heart of it all? I doubt it. 
Possibly the best preparation for the attempt is the frank recognition (advocated 
by an incisive note of Professor Liljegren in Studia Neophilologica for 1946) that 
with Shelley, as with many other adventurous spirits of the Revolutionary days, 
and not in England only, the human mind seemed to have entered one of its 
most critical periods, that, subtle and sensitive as it had never been, and bolder 
than ever, it was then all agog to experiment with the most deeply rooted feelings, 
to let instinct and reason, in a sort of unholy alliance, run full tilt, in particular, 
against the primal laws of Love. As fresh documents have turned up, we have 
come to realize that practically all the members of the Shelley circle were at one 
time or another engaged in that perilous crusade. And all suffered accordingly; 
all had to weigh the cost of such ‘expense of spirit’, not exactly ‘in a waste of 
shame’, but in a waste of mutually destructive ecstasies and dejections. Perhaps, 
without lapsing into the gross simplifications (not to speak of the gross errors) of 
the recent assailants of The Shelley Legend, Professor White might have given 
some such general background to the fluctuating scenes of his picture, thus 
making it more of a work of art—which I am afraid it is not. 

For two big volumes do not necessarily make a great book. In other respects, 
too, this biography leaves one slightly unsatisfied. Not, to be sure, that any im- 
portant item of information has been passed over. And yet, in a work which often 
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looks like a Shelleyan encyclopaedia, one may miss, for example, some account 
of the poet’s contributions to his wife’s little mythological dramas, of his fine 
lines on the death of Napoleon, of his translations of fragments of Faust, perhaps 
some reference to the ‘new’ plagiarism in the Victor and Cazire volume (cf. 
M.L.N., 1929), or to the old article of Julius Hare in Ollier’s Miscellany; it has 
been left to the much shorter book of Edmund Blunden to explain the nickname 
given by Byron to his friend—‘Shiloh’ (here printed ‘Shiloe’, ii. 303)—and to 
throw some light on the calumnious Narrative of Lord Byron’s Voyage to Corsica 
and Sardinia (here ‘to Sicily’, ii. 402). 

But these are trifles. More annoying (if a foreigner’s taste may avow its dis- 
likes) is the frequent lack of pruning in the style, with its clogging repetitions of 
words at short intervals, the incongruity of occasional images or allusions 
(i. 38: Shelley at school ‘a convenient stepping-stone for younger boys desirous 
of rising by their fists’; 79: ‘neither Shelley nor Hogg was to know the story of 
King Leopold and the Belgian Congo’, &c.). The list of misprints, too, especially 
in the first volume, would be a long one. The enormous index of 150 pages is 
remarkably accurate, if I may trust a large number of checkings; but its very full- 
ness helps to disclose, besides a lot of reiterations, the imperfect apportionment 
of text and notes—which notes, over 200 pages of them, have been consigned, 
I am sorry to say, to the end of the volumes, most inconveniently for the ‘careful 
reader’ whom Professor White no doubt had chiefly in view. 

It is somewhat unlucky for his biography to see the light (at least in this country) 
just after the shorter, in different ways less complete, but more readable books of 
E. Blunden and Professor A. M. D. Hughes. Both, it must be proclaimed, have 
been able to profit largely by Professor White’s labours. Both also—the easy- 
going, yet by no means unoriginal narrative of a gentleman-poet, and the subtle 
disquisitions of an accomplished scholar—have been presented to the public with 
that finish which is a little lacking in the more plodding erudition of the research- 
student. But it would be unfair to close on this regretful note. “White’s Shelley’, 
if not a masterpiece, is a capital piece of work, to which all will be indebted for 
a long, long time to come. 

A. Koszu. 


The Letters and Private Papers of W. M. Thackeray. Collected and edited 
by Gorpon N. Ray. Vol. i, pp. clxii+ 522; Vol. ii, pp. viii+-862; Vol. iii, pp. 
viii++-695; Vol. iv, pp. x-+586. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1945 and 1946. £6. 6s. net. 


I am not sure whether Mr. Gordon Ray is more to be commended or con- 
gratulated, now that his task is finished. The collection of the material was an 
undertaking that required an uncommon endowment in perseverance : the editing, 
an equal allowance of industry and curiosity: and the result is an admirable, and 
satisfying, book. Admirable for its thoroughness and accuracy : satisfying, because 
really, I think, it leaves little more to be known, or said, of Thackeray: and the 
documents now published, or published in their entirety, for the first time are 
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the most interesting and illuminating in the collection. So often is it the other 
way round! So often have the ‘hitherto unprinted’ turned out to be no more than 
the last oozings of an exhausted stream! Here and there, no doubt, a vigilant 
eye may note a faulty transcription: surely (701) Thackeray meant his young 
daughter’s letters to be careful, graceful, and ladylike—not grateful. And though 
I have no doubt, since Mr. Ray says so, that Dickens did write to Masson on 
g May 1851, I cannot find the letter in Mr. Dexter’s collection, nor indeed 
the name of Masson. I am annoyed, because Thackeray’s letter on the same 
occasion—a comparative review of the great rivals—is one of the most interesting 
from his hand. He was deep in David Copperfield, and his admiration, full, 
generous, and rightly directed, warms the heart. I should like to read the Dickens 
counterpiece. 

But by 1851 Thackeray could afford to be generous. He had won. After 
Vanity Fair no one could call him a mere reporter as The Athenaeum once did. 
He had climbed, shot, rather, to the top of the tree. He was a figure, the friend 
of great persons, and thoroughly enjoying it—but for that one black drop of 
discontent. The London of 1840, the year of his domestic catastrophe, was a 
dangerous place for young men, and if I were coming to Thackeray for the first 
time in these letters and diaries, by the end of the first volume I should be asking 
—will he strike out and find some firm ground under his feet, or will he sink? 
In the second volume he has reached the shore. He has made his place: he has 
found his platform: one might say, his pulpit. He is, with Dickens and Carlyle, 
the third great moralist of his time. And, what no one could have guessed from 
the letters only, bubbling and hiccupping with that fantastic-facetious which 
his generation so laboriously cultivated, he has achieved a style—and he knows 
it. Knows too that Dickens knows it, and is trimming his sails accordingly, is 
taking lessons from Vanity Fair. And the younger generation—Thackeray 
aged early—is looking towards him: Clough with his piercing eyes, and that 
*Xtian Socialist’ Kingsley. He really was a great man, and if he had been content 
to be that kind of great man, he would have been a happy man. But—one sees 
how Disraeli came by his portrait of St. Barbe in Endymion. It is not fair. 
Yet one cannot say it is altogether untrue. There was always the black drop. 

The Third Moralist—and in Charlotte Bronté’s eyes, the greatest of them all. 
Certainly the dedication of Fane Eyre takes one aback. “The son of Imlah before 
the throned Kings, with a power as prophet-like—an intellect profounder and 
more unique than his contemporaries have yet recognized—the first social 
regenerator of the day—the very master of that working corps who would restore 
to rectitude the warped system of things.’ One may indeed remember that, not 
long afterwards, some would say much the same of Ruskin. But of Thackeray? 
On the strength of Vanity Fair and The Book of Snobs? What does it all mean? 
And I think the answer—though I had not Thackeray in mind—lies in what I 
once wrote, generally, of that time. ‘England was poised on a double paradox: 
its practical ideals were at odds with its religious professions, and its religious 
belief was at issue with its intelligence.’ The letters now available show that 
Thackeray had thought his way into the paradox much more earnestly than I, 
at any rate, had realized. He was—or one might say there was in him—a deeply 
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religious man: earnest (at times) in prayer, in his love (at all times) for the 
Saviour, in the hope of immortality. But he could not abide the evangelical 
orthodoxy of his mother, ‘so tender, so loving, so cruel’ (she is Helen Pendennis), 
to whom he writes in the very accent of Little Dorrit pleading with Mrs. Clennam. 
If she had lost her son, she would save his daughters: sending them to Pastor 
Monod’s discourses—‘mes enfants, fuyez le monde’, where sometimes Guizot 
might be seen, sitting in a corner and looking up the texts in his pocket-Bible. 
This almost Manichean horror of The World and the hypocrisies and conventions 
it induced were to Thackeray as abhorrent as they were to the generation growing 
up about him: to the Arnoldians and Christian Socialists, who might have taken 
for their own watchword ‘Fun is good, Truth is better, Love is best of all’. As he 
had found: because it was round his affections—for his children and his friends 
—that he rebuilt his broken life. And if once he went beyond affection, does it 
matter? We have heard enough of Mrs. Brookfield: and what more now appears 
will hardly stimulate fresh curiosity. 

Certainly, in those early middle years there is so much that is fine and winning 
in the man, that prosperity comes as apt and welcome as if the volumes had 
been planned to show virtue rewarded and genius acknowledged. Pendennis, 
The Newcomes, Esmond, the famous Lectures—the circle grows, and admiration 
coins itself in gold. The fifties were a golden time: that other problem—the 
State of the Nation—over which the moralists, his peers, could be so passionately 
vague or so vehemently obvious—had been, certainly not solved, but deferred. 
‘I cannot’, he had written in 1848, ‘find the end of the question between property 
and labour. We want something almost equivalent to a Divine Person to settle 
it. I mean if ever there is to be an elucidation of the mystery it is to be solved 
by a preacher of such novelty and authority, as will awaken and convince man- 
kind.’ In 1848—and I suppose there are not a few among us to-day who would 
assert that in 1848 the Preacher came. But in the fifties, England was drifting 
happily and easily down the tideway of an unexampled prosperity, and Thackeray 
was drifting too. But, with a broken constitution, not easily and not happily. 
Certainly he was better understood, and to be understood is surely for a writer 
the one reward worth having. The grace of his style, the candour and clarity 
of his moral judgements, had given him that classic rank which Dickens never 
reached and to which George Eliot was to succeed. But, as Bagehot’s old lady 
said, ‘Mr. Thackeray is such an uncomfortable writer.’ He was, but then he 
was an uncomfortable man. 

It was an odd chance that led me to push Thackeray away and take up Spinoza. 
Still odder that the Ethics opened at these words: ‘He who desires to govern his 
appetites from a love of liberty alone, will strive as much as he can to know virtues 
and their causes, and to fill his mind with that joy which springs from a true 
knowledge of them.’ Of Thackeray it may in truth be said that few men enjoyed 
virtue more. But Spinoza goes on: ‘Least of all will he desire to contemplate 
the vices of men, and to disparage men, or to delight in a false show of liberty.’ 
And that is Thackeray too: the uncomfortable side that made his contemporaries 
uncomfortable, as if he knew something about them which he was just going to 
say. But if he had said it, would it have amounted to very much? Is it more 
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than a ‘false show of liberty’ made acrid by a grievance—the grievance of a man 
who had won everything except the thing he wanted, a fixed and assured place 
in society ? G. M. Younc 


Henry James: the Major Phase. By F. O. MaTruiessen. Pp. xviii+1go, 
London: Oxford University Press, 1946. gs. 6d. net. 


The thesis of a progressive deterioration in the work of Henry James, to be 
accounted for by his position as an expatriate and his consequent growing aloof- 
ness from the American sources of his strength, has always counted for less here 
than in the country of its origin. We are not likely to shout Mr. Matthiessen’s 
title aloud as a battle-cry; his thesis, that the last group of novels, The Ambas- 
sadors, The Golden Bowl, and The Wings of the Dove, constitute James’s major 
works is likely to be received with greater detachment—indeed with some sur- 
prise that there was any need of a war-cry. 

A period of only three years—1go1 to 1904—saw the completion and publica- 
tion of these three great novels. It is an astonishing fact; and Mr. Matthiessen 
devotes an interesting introductory chapter to the process that led up to this 
achievement, in which he makes use of hitherto unknown material from James’s 
unpublished Journals. Then come single chapters on each of the three novels, 
another on The American Scene and the unfinished The Ivory Tower, and a sum- 
ming up entitled The Religion of Consciousness. An appendix gives a detailed 
study of how James revised The Portrait of a Lady. 

The virtues of the book are palpable. The author tells us things we did not 
know—about the pre-history of the novels, for example—makes connexions we 
had not seen, and makes us look at what we had not examined closely enough 
before. And Mr. Matthiessen is a most civilized writer, urbane, intelligent, 
reasonable, persuasive. To say this is to say a great deal. Studies of James have 
not had these qualities too often. 

Yet can one rest content with Mr. Matthiessen’s presentation of the three 
novels? Doubts begin to suggest themselves, so that the first reading of his book 
is more enjoyable than the second. Mr. Matthiessen is better when he praises 
than when he finds fault: The Wings of the Dove, which he most admires, gives 
him his best chapter. Some indications of why these doubts persist in rising 
can be found by examining the grounds of Mr. Matthiessen’s objections to The 
Golden Bowl—to limit ourselves to one case. 

Mr. Matthiessen’s conclusion is that The Golden Bowl ‘with all its magni- 
ficence . . . is almost as hollow of real life as the chateaux that had risen along 
Fifth Avenue and that had also crowded out the old Newport world that James 
remembered’. It is with positive embarrassment that one asks what Mr. Matthies- 
sen means by ‘real’ life, that one reminds him of how he complains later that what 
this novel lacks are ‘the strong passions and the violent personalities of the age 
of Commodore Vanderbilt’, and that one asks whether, after all, these Fifth 
Avenue chateaux were not built by the makers of the great American fortunes. 
It is very difficult to see in what sense the adjective ‘real’ cannot be applied to 
the life that went on in them—the life displayed, for instance, by Mrs. Lehr in 
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her extraordinary book of memoirs, which contains enough passion and violence 
to satisfy anyone, even though the battlefields are drawing-rooms and boudoirs. 
And, is there not an assumption here that controls Mr. Matthiessen’s view of 
Maggie—whom he sees as yet another version of Hawthorne’s Hilda—as well 
as of her father? Is it so certain that James desired to show the Ververs as 
historically American ; that he is again dealing with the ‘international theme’ with 
‘innocent Americans’ and ‘corrupt Europeans’? How relevant, how final, is the 
evidence that James, years earlier, was considering the story that was to become 
the novel as one that offered opportunities for an ‘international’ subject? Here 
Mr. Matthiessen has the advantage; we have not seen the Journals. But James 
denied, it has been stated, that the Ververs were being exhibited as Americans. 
And an English reader, at least, is not at all sure that considerations of what sort 
of aman an historical Mr. Verver would have had to be in order to make a fortune 
in an historical ‘American City’ are to the point. Further, has Mr. Matthiessen 
not, even on his own premisses, misread the tone of James’s presentation of Verver? 
The amiable benevolence he notices is there, certainly, but is there no more? 
And is it so certain that James was unaware of the implications of that reiterated 
image of the silken cord which Verver has put round Charlotte’s neck? It seems 
more likely that Mr. Matthiessen’s interpretation of Verver is coloured by the 
attitude that produced the following remarkable misreading of a situation. 
Mr. Matthiessen says that Maggie finally feit the ‘pathos’ of Charlotte’s situation 
and goes on to refer to that moment when Charlotte, as she lectures to a group 
of visitors on some of her husband’s objets d’art, becomes ‘a tortured lecturer on 
herself’ (his words). Her voice, he continues, sounded ‘like the shriek of a soul 
in pain’, but he does not make it quite clear that this is how it seemed to Maggie; 
nor does he note that James writes of the ‘anguish’ that both father and daughter 
divined in Charlotte, nor that Maggie is haunted by the ‘high coerced quiver’, by 
the voice ‘by which she herself had been pierced as by that of a creature in anguish’. 
To say in face of this that Maggie is aware of the ‘pathos’ of Charlotte’s situation 
indicates a failure to respond fully to the situation as James presents it, a failure 
perhaps related to Mr. Matthiessen’s opinion that too much stress has been laid 
on the evil present in the world of James’s novels. Mr. Matthiessen wonders 
whether James when writing The Golden Bowl had in mind Blake’s 


Can wisdom be kept in a silver rod 
Or love in a golden bowl? 


It might be better to think of still more famous verses. ‘Everything’s terrible, 
cara, in the heart of man’, says the Prince to Maggie. Mr. Matthiessen sees that 
this is what Maggie learns, but passes over it too lightly. These people, the 
Ververs, father and daughter, Charlotte and the Prince, with their passionate 
determinations and desires, their fierce energies and unscrupulousness, burn like 
fearful but magnificent animals, their world the dark forest of the human heart. 
Can it be that the very virtues of this book impose its limitations? An awful 
paradox suggests itself: that Mr. Matthiessen may be too civilized a critic, too 
urbane, too reasonable, too sensible, to submit to the demands that James is 
making. D. J. GorDon 
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Arthur Quiller-Couch: A Biographical Study of Q. By F. Britrain. Pp, 
xi+174. Cambridge: University Press, 1947. 15s. net. 

The passing of Q might have attracted more attention if it had not happened 
in May 1944, when England was on tiptoe with effort and expectation and desire, 
But even as it was, we in Cambridge, when we heard of his death, felt that bright- 
ness had fallen from the air. The sense of loss recalled a strange thing he had 
once told me: that one year, suddenly and unaccountably, all the musk flowers— 
not only in Cornwall, but throughout the land—had lost their scent. So it was 
when Q died: with his departure, life and work lost a fragrance, a distinction, 
which we had long taken for granted. Nothing with which Q had to do could 
ever be quite ordinary; that touch of grace, and ceremony, and courtesy, which 
distinguished all that he said and did, had been communicated to the very idea 
of the Cambridge English School, and was intermingled even with the common- 
places of its routine. 

With Q passed an era as well as a man: we may call it the age of his own ‘Royal 
Saint’. Q’s world, indeed, had died before him, and for his own sake we may be 
thankful that he was not stretched longer upon the rack of this rougher one. He 
was a link with a past which was warmer, more tender, more picturesque and 
sentimental than our own, and we shall not look upon his or its like again. But 
in the pages of this charming biography he lives once more, and we are grateful 
to Mr. Brittain for having painted so faithful and loving a portrait. 

Q and his world may have passed away, but his Cornish ‘René Andrée’ rose 
still flowers on the wall of Jesus College, and the tradition he implanted still 
flourishes in Cambridge and far outside it. When the King Edward VII Chair of 
English Literature was being founded, M°Taggart said that a Professorship of 
‘such a subject’ would ‘not only be useless but positively harmful to the Uni- 
versity’. Q had to live down much prejudice of this kind, and it may be that (in 
spite of the universal affection he soon won) his inveterately un-academic ways, 
and his undisguised contempt for pedantry, postponed the recognition of ‘Eng- 
lish’ as an academically respectable subject in Cambridge. But then the very core 
of his message was a passionate protest against academic respectability, if by that 
be meant treating literature as a set of facts or ‘tendencies’ to be ‘got up’ in the 
dry-as-dust style. Literature, he insisted, cannot be divorced from life; it con- 
tains the life-blood of master spirits, and we should read it, not so much to 
become learned, as to have life and have it more abundantly. To him, above all, 
and to his original helpers Stewart and Chadwick, and his later colleagues 
Forbes, Tillyard, and others, we owe it that the Cambridge English School has 
(as we hope) become a place of liberal education, where the young can be trained 
in the difficult arts of Reading and Writing, and where, in this age of one-sided 
specialization, the humane values may be upheld. Never before has ‘English’ 
been faced with so tremendous a task—that, namely, of shouldering the main 
burden of the Humanities in our new age. We shall best honour Q’s memory, 
not by undervaluing scholarship (as he perhaps did), but by continuing his quest 
for the best that has been thought and said, and his fight against all that, in these 
latter days, threatens the full perfection of our humanity. 

In this book we have Q himself, his very form and pressure. Perhaps the 
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strongest impression Mr. Brittain leaves with us is that of the finished perfection 
of all Q’s deeds and works—and what a multitude of these filled his days, after 
all! If, sometimes, we in Cambridge were a trifle jealous of the claims of Fowey, 
we knew all the while (and Mr. Brittain well reminds us) that if Q had not been 
the uncrowned king of Troy he would not have been Q at all. He may have 
divided his energies too much, and sat too lightly on ‘Arthur’s Seat’, but his 
reign kept the well of English pure and undefiled. There was a daily beauty in 
his life, and nthil quod tetigit non ornavit. BasiL WILLEY 


The Well Wrought Urn. By CieantH Brooks. Pp. xvi+270. New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1947. $3.50. 


The Idiom of Poetry. By Freperick A. PoTtLe. Pp. xx+234. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1946. $2.50: no 
English price given. 

These two books represent two critical broadsides delivered almost simulta- 
neously, and the fact that they have not blasted each other out of the water is 
evidence rather of the nature of criticism than of any lack of fire-power or of 
direction on the part of the gun-layers. Dr. Brooks had the original version (of 
which the present book is a revised and enlarged edition) of Dr. Pottle’s Messen- 
ger Lectures as a target; and Dr. Pottle, though he could not attack Dr. Brooks’s 
latest volume, makes good practice with an earlier work. Besides a central point 
of disagreement they have other things in common. Each propounds a general 
theory, which emerges into fullness in process of demonstration. Dr. Pottle 
states his at the outset, and develops it in varied aspects as the work progresses: 
Dr. Brooks, whose book is of the nature of a ‘Practical Criticism’ in more senses 
than one, scrutinizes in detail a range of individual poems,' and reserves genera- 
lizations for his last chapters. Thus both writers sustain an intellectual interest 
apart from that of their specific theses, the one by fulfilling expectations, the 
other by testing the reader’s deductive powers. Secondly, though Dr. Brooks 
deals largely with particular examples and Dr. Pottle mainly with first principles, 
both are concerned to state a critical theory as a whole—that is, they deal with 
the possibility of making what Dr. Brooks calls ‘normative judgements’. Thirdly, 
the courtesy with which each treats the other’s point of view is notably of the 
kind which recognizes the difficulty of the subject, and scorns to make debating 
points. 

If the power of provoking the reader to search his mind for rebutting argu- 
ments and examples is any criterion of value in a critical work, both these books 
must rank high. To adapt Mr. Shaw’s Mendoza, I disagree with both of them. 
Briefly, Dr. Brooks’s position is that of the absolutist who holds that a poem is 
to be judged in the light of its own ‘dramatic context’ alone, without reference 
to its historical setting or to what his opponent calls the ‘sensibility of the age’ in 


? Viz. ‘The Canonization’, Macbeth, ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso’, ‘Corinna’s going 
a Maying’, The Rape of the Lock, ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard’, ‘Intimations of 
Immortality’, ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’, “Tears, Idle Tears’, ‘Among School Children’. 
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which it was written. Dr. Pottle is a relativist—that is, he holds that a poem 
can only be assessed by reference to (and perhaps in terms of) the critical 
standards of its age. Thus it will be seen that Dr. Brooks sets out to demonstrate 
the possibility of universally applicable critical standards, Dr. Pottle to deny 
that such exist. If, says Dr. Brooks, you accept the relativist position, criticism 
becomes obsolete, or, at best, the merest adjunct of history. Dr. Pottle’s reply 
is that the critical absolutist confuses poetry with religious dogma, and having 
lost faith in the latter, wishes to substitute an aesthetic which will assure him of 
some stability in an age dominated by the concepts of relativist physics. 
Obviously in the day-to-day business of criticizing literature neither of these 
positions is entirely tenable. This both writers admit, Dr. Brooks by insisting 
that the reader must understand the ‘language of the age’ (with all the social 
and philosophical associations implied), Dr. Pottle by stating directly that his 
relativism is not exclusive; by which he means, I take it, that, given scholarship 
and an effort of the imagination, it is possible for the same person to respond to 
poems of different ‘sensibilities’, and hence that comparisons between such 
poems can be made in a limited way. Here Dr. Pottle is a trifle disingenuous: 


I would maintain that Pope had as much capacity for feeling as Wordsworth, 
but that his feelings were aroused by (or expressed by) different things. Since our 
own sensibility is organized in much the same fashion as Wordsworth’s, we are 
largely incapacitated for feeling the poetry of Pope. 


This is equivocal. Would Dr. Pottle maintain that he is alive to the feeling in 
Mr. Eliot— 

The winter evening settles down 

With smell of steaks in passageways 


but not in Gay— 


On hosiers’ poles depending stockings ty’d 
Flag with the slacken’d gale, from side to side .. . ? 


A tendency to a priorism is Dr. Pottle’s weakness. It is to be seen especially in 
his fondness for scientific analogy. The fact that physical measurement to-day 
is necessarily relative does not mean that our literary judgements have to be the 
same. He does not say quite this, admittedly; but he devotes some highly 
entertaining pages to Einsteinian physics which could hardly be justified solely 
as an illustration of what he means by critical relativism. On the other hand, 
that the ‘poetic idiom’ does vary from age to age is undoubtedly true, and 
Dr. Pottle’s analysis of its emergence in Wordsworth’s case is an able demonstra- 
tion of the historical approach to criticism. 

Dr. Brooks has his preconceptions, too, though they are less bluntly stated— 
in fact a tendency to qualify too much is Ais weakness. It may be agreed that 
any great poem is a statement of such complexity that it can be formulated in 
no other terms: but Dr. Brooks implies that all poets apprehend the complexities 
of experience in the same way, and are therefore to be approached by the same 
critical road—that of paradox and ambivalence. Donne’s complexity is achieved 
by the use of strictly exclusive ironies, Pope’s or Gray’s by all-inclusive genera- 
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lization. So, by using what one may call the ironic approach to The Rape of the 
Lock or the ‘Elegy’, and thus restricting complexity to a relatively small number 
of ironies, Dr. Brooks at times defeats his own ends. Similarly he would have us 
believe that paradox is a ‘technique’ of all great poets. But whereas it is almost 
a mode of being with Donne, Pope’s technique of antithetical statement cannot 
be called paradox at all; and in Gray or Wordsworth it is, if anything, a feeling 
that things rarely turn out as expected. This is not to deny out of hand the 
validity of Dr. Brooks’s approach, still less the acumen and sincerity with which 
he uses it: in fact, as with Dr. Pottle, Dr. Brooks’s practical demonstrations are 
often the best advocates for the critical line he takes. 

Owing to inevitable restrictions of space it is to be feared that such criticism 
of these books as it has been possible to attempt does less than justice either to 
their scope or to the vigorous though widely differing styles in which the two 
cases are presented. I would therefore wish to conclude by saying that both 
books, and indeed the whole controversy to which they are a contribution, may 
have certain important implications for criticism in this country, which has 
become steadily more particularized and tentative. An attempt to state afresh 
a philosophy of criticism which combined the attitudes of both Dr. Brooks and 
Dr. Pottle would be an effort worth while making. And to such an effort these 
two books are a direct challenge. NorMAN CALLAN 


The Nature of Poetry. By DonaLp STAurFeR. Pp. 291. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1946; London: G. Bell & Sons, 1947. $3.00; 15s. net. 


As one casts an eye back over the works on theory of poetry which have 
appeared during the last thirty-five years, one can discern in them two entangled 
but logically incompatible modes of thought: the inductive, naturalistic, ‘psycho- 
logical’ kind of thinking of which the logical outcome is critical relativism, and 
the deductive, ‘philosophical’ kind of thinking which seeks an absolute basis for 
the judgement of poetry in theology or a realist metaphysic of form. The oddly 
intimate connexions between the two can be illustrated by the fact that the 
criteria of the new formalists (irony, wit, compression, understatement, organic 
unity of images) were evolved by Mr. I. A. Richards within a naturalistic system. 
It has also been suspected that a confusion of another sort exists: that we have in 
recent critical thought much that is actually a definition and a defence of con- 
temporary poetic style masquerading as general poetic theory. The most useful 
task for theorists at the present time to set themselves would appear to be the 
identification and logical purification of these kinds of thinking: to decide how 
much of poetic theory since The Waste Land was the manifesto of a particular 
revolution, now to be given its proper historical label ; and by pushing everything 
in general theory back to initial assumptions to complete the disentanglement of 
the naturalistic and metaphysical systems. Until that is done and each system 
stands clear with the bases of its logic revealed, misunderstandings are bound to 
occur and argument is likely to be fruitless. 

The reader whose chief concern is theory will not find that The Nature of 
Poetry has done much to further either of these objectives. Mr. Stauffer repeats 
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nearly everything that has been said by anybody in recent years on theory of 
poetry, and accepts most of it with the robust disregard for incompatibles shown 
by Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bonington, the eclectic physician in The Doctor's 
Dilemma. Just as Sir Ralph thought that the only real use of vaccines, serums, 
and anti-toxins was to stimulate the phagocytes and that it made no difference 
which you used on a patient so long as you gave him a lot of it, Mr. Stauffer 
accommodates absolutism and relativism, impressionism and analysis by formal 
structure, the naturalistic and the realist approaches. He declares that poetry, 
like personality, cannot be defined, but that its nature, like human nature, is 
constant; and he proceeds to set forth the constants in seven chapters: poetry 
is exact, intense, significant, concrete, complex, rhythmical, and formal. But in 
the end it appears that these constants have no real existence; their only excuse 
is that they get us to look more carefully at poems. 

There are, I fear, caps to fit all of us in The Doctor’s Dilemma, besides a pro- 
found parable of the perplexities inherent in every human attempt to bend 
abstract theory to the practice of an art. Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bonington was a 
very successful practitioner: he encouraged his patients in all sorts of ways that 
did them no lasting harm, and by encouraging them helped them to cure them- 
selves. Mr. Cutler Walpole, the single-minded theorist, diagnosed every ailment 
as blood-poisoning, slapped every patient down on the operating-table, and cut 
out his nuciform sac. (‘Blood-poisoning’ = bad taste; ‘nuciform sac’ = a liking 
for Romantic poetry.) The fact is that Mr. Stauffer should not be classed as 
a theorist but as a practitioner, as a teacher with the inclusive literary gusto of 
a Saintsbury, an Elton, a Lowes, or a Grierson. His book (which is written with 
charm and vigour) is intended to encourage wide enjoyment rather than the 
harsh fastidiousness which is so commonly a result of the teaching of the new 
formalists. His sensibility is acute and modern, and he can himself apply the 
formalist technique brilliantly and convincingly. His chapters abound with con- 
crete illustration, analyses of poems from all periods of English literature since 
Chaucer. It would be hard to instance any other recent book on poetry with so 
great a range of sane, acute, and interesting comment. 

FREDERICK A. POTTLE 


Essays mainly on the Nineteenth Century presented to Sir Humphrey 
Milford. Pp. viii+-160. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1948. 15s. net. 


The dozen essays which make up this attractive volume are contributed by 
experts who are also Sir Humphrey Milford’s personal friends; they present, as 
Mr. Geoffrey Cumberlege shows in his brief and engaging introduction, a picture 
of his distinguished activities and special tastes. Directly concerned with the 
office of the publisher are Mr. Simon Nowell-Smith’s ‘A Poet in Walton Street’, 
which records the relation of Robert Bridges with the Press and especially its 
unexpected culmination in the production of a ‘best-seller’ : Mr. Michael Sadleir’s 
‘The Camel’s Back’, where the very different relations of a Victorian publisher 
with a very different best-seller, Miss Marie Corelli, are amusingly and terrify- 
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ingly chronicled ; and, to offset this nightmare of fact, a roseate dream of fancy in 
Mr. S. C. Roberts’s “The Perfect Author’. The work of a University Press is put 
in a wider context in Mr. R. C. K. Ensor’s “The Diffusion of Ideas’; and ‘the 
large and thriving Oxford music-list’ is indirectly recalled by Dr. Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s interesting note entitled ‘A Minim’s Rest’. 

Sir Humphrey Milford, we are told, would place Browning, Clough, and Trol- 
lope ‘high if not highest in his affections’; certainly in the Trollope revival of the 
last twenty-five years the World’s Classics reprints have played a perhaps decisive 
part. Dr. Chapman here deals not only, as his title says, with the personal 
names in Trollope’s political novels, but more widely with Trollope’s naming of 
persons and places, rising from the farcical pun to the allusive felicity. (Might 
one not add, somewhere in the middle grade, Miss Dunstable, whose name surely 
recalls the proverbial phrase ‘downright as Dunstable’? And need Lord Cantrip 
be ‘can-trip’, when the whole word, meaning ‘a mischievous trick’, is sufficiently 
appropriate?) Browning is the subject of one of the lighter contributions, a 
lively ‘imaginary conversation’ between some of his critics by Mr. Frederick 
Page; and Clough one of the heavier, with Mr. A. L. P. Norrington’s detailed 
study of the development of ‘Say not the struggle nought availeth’ through the 
five manuscript versions. (A footnote gives the good news that Mr. Howard F. 
Lowry is shortly to publish a definitive edition of the text of Clough’s poems.) 

Two essays in this volume are on a different level. Looking back twenty or 
thirty years on similar collections one remembers (say) the Klaeber Miscellany 
because it contained ‘Croll’s Attic Prose’. One might risk the prophecy that the 
Milford Miscellany will be remembered for Miss Helen Darbishire’s ‘The 
Ruined Cottage and The Excursion’, in which the manuscripts are used to restore 
the former poem to its ‘unique place in Wordsworth’s poetic development’ ; and 
for Dr. H. W. Garrod’s ‘The Poetry of R. L. Stevenson’, which is not only a fine 
defence of its ostensible subject (and a welcome reinforcement of the more per- 
sonal impression given in a memorable lecture) but illuminates whole vistas 
of nineteenth-century literature. Dr. Garrod once again evokes the gratitude of 
those who look in modern academic criticism for what, in his favourite Arnold’s 
favourite phrase, ‘will stand’. KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 


Essays and Studies. By Members of the English Association. Vol. 
XXXII, 1946. Collected by Basit Wittey. Pp. 104. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1947. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. I. A. Richards’s ‘Responsibilities in the Teaching of English’, which opens 
this collection, contains little practical counsel apart from the now-familiar in- 
sistence on significances rather than facts. But his comparison of the sciences and 
the humanities with special reference to the world crisis, which he holds is funda- 
mentally cultural, deserves earnest attention—not merely from teachers. 

In ‘Banter in English Controversial Prose after the Restoration’ Mr. Hugh 
Macdonald remarks the increasing tendency for banter to displace abuse in 
controversies towards the end of the seventeenth century. This is a point worth 
noting among the prose ‘reforms’ of the age—a significant illustration of greater 
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lightness of touch and politeness of tone. The thesis can no doubt be oversimpli- 
fied and the historical curve made to look too shapely, but Mr. Macdonald pre- 
sents his case convincingly, with a wealth of quotation from cqgtroversies before 
and after the Restoration. 

In ‘Pater, Mr. Rose, and the “Conclusion” of The Renaissance’ Professor 
Geoffrey Tillotson makes a searching contribution to the study of late Victorian 
aestheticism. Following clues provided in Wilde’s inculpating reference to the 
‘Conclusion’ essay and in Mallock’s portrait of Pater in Mr. Rose, Professor 
Tillotson examines Pater’s cyrenaicism as a philosophy of life and a cult of the 
times. Pater’s position in society, allied no doubt with genuine scruples of con- 
science, drove him to take refuge in a series of disclaimers, in which he sought to 
dissociate himself from the ‘misconstructions’ which his doctrines were encourag- 
ing in practice. His real views (to say nothing of his personal conduct) are diffi- 
cult to discover from existing material, which, copious though it is, is complex 
and confused with the subtleties of his thought. It is doubtful whether even 
the review of Dorian Gray, where according to Professor Tillotson ‘the oracle 
did speak unambiguously’, brings us perceptibly nearer to the real Pater. But 
Professor Tillotson’s probe is the keenest yet applied to the subject, and his choice 
and handling of documents richly illumine the field in which Pater figured so 
significantly. 

Miss Lloyd Thomas’s ‘Hopkins as a Critic’ might have been written under the 
first flourish of the Hopkins vogue. Neither the qualities which she praises, nor 
the accompanying quotations, justify the high regard she displays for Hopkins’s 
critical stature. It may well be that much remains to be learnt from Hopkins as 
thinker, judge, and theoretician; but discovery need no longer preclude evaluation. 

Mr. Eugen Dieth’s ‘A New Survey of English Dialects’ takes account of recent 
trends in dialect studies, and, profiting from continental example, makes various 
recommendations for the future. 

J. P. CuRGENVEN 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Letters of John Keats. Edited by Maurice Buxton Forman. Pp. lxx+ 
564. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947. 215. net. 


The first edition of this book, comprising 231 letters, appeared in two volumes in 1931. 
The one-volume edition of 1935 added ten new letters. In 1939 Mr. Buxton Forman used 
the text of this second edition for the last three volumes of his luxurious ‘Hampstead’ 
Keats, published by Scribners (introducing one or two small improvements—e.g. Letter 
227 to Shelley is for the first time correctly dated). The World War notwithstanding, the 
Oxford Press was able in 1942 to issue a reprint of the 1935 edition. Since 1935 three new 
letters have come to light ; none of them of vital interest—the most interesting is, perhaps, 
the letter to Richard Abbey, interesting as being the only letter of Keats to his guardian. The 
new letters are relegated to an Appendix. Ideally, they should be placed where they belong 
chronologically. But the arrangement adopted has its obvious convenience; for the new 
edition retains, so, the pagination of the earlier one. In fact, save for pp. 3-8 (Letters 1-3) 
the pagination remains everywhere unchanged. The changed numeration of the opening 
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pages is due to a change of heart in the Editor about the date of Letter 2. Formerly, Mr. 
Buxton Forman was disposed to date it 1815, making it the earliest of the extant letters of 
Keats. He now dates it 1816; and is kind enough to attribute his change of heart to the 
present reviewer. Except for this change, and for the Addenda, the new text does not 
differ in any important particular from the old one. Even so, it is not a mere reprint. The 
careful reader—and no editor ever better deserved careful readers than Mr. Buxton For- 
man—will find in a good many of the Notes small changes that have interest. Particularly 
helpful are those which trace quotations (as Note 3, p. 44; Note 3, p. 227; Note 2, p. 3373 
Note 1, p. 490); a few Notes of this kind, for which room could not be found in their 
proper place, are added in the Postscript on p. xx. The first edition contained one or two 
wrong references—not many, or the book would not be Mr. Buxton Forman’s; but one 
or two I had noted in my own copy, two, for example, on p. 109; in the present edition 
I find these duly corrected. On p. 496 the 1935 edition attributes to Keats the words ‘but 
to me dreadful’. The new edition gives ‘but to me deathful’. There is no note; but I 
suppose that Mr. Buxton Forman has made the change from a re-reading of the manuscript. 
The only thing that I do not like about this book is the frontispiece (retained from the 
second edition). For the rest, it is the perfect book, priced, seeing in what times we live, 
unbelievably low. H. W. Garrop 


Proceedings of the British Academy, 1943. Vol. xxix. Pp. xii+ 485. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947. 30s. net. 


We may begin the review of this volume with a salute to the losses to scholarship during 
1943 recorded in the obituary notices. Not all the names are primarily associated with 
English studies. Yet it seems inevitable to mention them all (they are Beatrice Webb, 
A. J. Carlyle, Aurel Stein, W. A. Shaw, R. R. Marett, W. G. de Burgh, Ernest de Selin- 
court, Edwyn Bevan, F. M. Cornford, Allen Mawer, Stephen Gaselee, and R. G. Colling- 
wood) for the list is not only long but, alas, unusually impressive, and these records of 
their achievements are likely to be valuable to English scholars in various fields. 

It is only possible to deal here with those papers and lectures which have a more or less 
direct bearing on English studies. Hymns have been in Mr. George Sampson’s phrase 
‘the poor man’s poetry’ ; yet many who know their hymns well may not have reflected how 
they have been neglected as a part of English Literature until they met with his admirable 
Warton Lecture ‘The Century of Divine Songs’. The rise and progress of hymn-writing 
during the eighteenth century is surveyed here with great mastery and charm. Perhaps a 
disproportionate space is given to the Wesleys who are, understandably, Mr. Sampson’s 
favourites. But the space is well spent on pointing out Charles Wesley’s apparent debts 
to Dryden and Prior, and in laying emphasis on his metrical skill and originality. An 
intriguing sidelight is the freedom with which divines meddle with their predecessors’ 
inspired texts, and it is also salutary to note that some of the masters had more than one 
mood. Mr. Sampson does not dwell much on this latter aspect. We may offer one 
example here. The author of ‘Rock of Ages’ dedicated a hymn to the King of Prussia 
in which these lines occur: 


Let France and Austria weep in blood 
Just victims to the sword of God. 
Humble by Him their haughty boast 
And lay their Glory in the Dust; 

Give Him to make thy Fury known 
And mow their proud Battalions down. 


The wide and somewhat elusive topic of ‘Classical Legend and History in Shakespeare’ 
is handled with ripe skill by Dr. F. S. Boas. What Shakespeare omitted from such sources 
may provoke discussion as much as what he included. That Plato is never mentioned by 
Shakespeare is a problem for those who argue that his cosmology is predominantly 
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Platonic.’ The limitations on Shakespeare’s use of Greek and Roman history evoke some 
interesting comments. ; 

Mr. G. M. Young discusses Burke’s shortcomings in historical knowledge, and reviews 
his career and the psychological factors which led ‘to that blind and infantile conservatism 
which Burke for nearly two generations imposed on the mind of the party that governed 
England’. He concludes that if Burke and his friends were children, at least they were the 
children of the gods. A wise and original study of Burke, of value to the student of litera- 
ture as well as to political thinkers. Sir Henry Hake’s Henrietta Hertz lecture on “The 
English Historic Portrait: Document and Myth’ makes use of literary sources at every 
stage, and culminates most appositely with the sale of Surface’s family portraits quoted at 
length from the School for Scandal. Philosophers will appreciate Professor Paton’s ‘Can 
Reason be Practical ?’, and students of humanism in England cannot overlook an elaborate 


communication from Dr. D. A. Callus, O.P., on “The Introduction of Aristotelian Learning 
to Oxford’. D. M. Low 


Gabriel Harvey’s Ciceronianus. With an Introduction and Notes by H. §. 
WILSON and an English Translation by C. A. Forses. Pp. vii+149. Lincoln, 
Nebraska: University of Nebraska, 1945. [No price.] 


The two orations published in 1577 as Rhetor and Ciceronianus were delivered by Gabriel 
Harvey (aged 25-6) in 1575-6, as Prelector of Rhetoric in the University of Cambridge. 
This, the first edition of the Ciceronianus since its original appearance, is a most valuable 
contribution to Elizabethan and Renaissance studies. The translation (on parallel pages) 
is accurate and, on the whole, very readable; the Introduction contains an excellent 
account of Harvey as a scholar, of the tradition to which he belonged, and of the place of 
Rhetoric in the Cambridge curriculum; and the very full notes reveal his indebtedness 
and relationship to a multitude of Renaissance humanists. 

The Ciceronianus was an inaugural oration, intended to introduce a course of lectures 
analysing the rhetorical works of Cicero and others. Harvey begins, according to tradition, 
with an encomium upon his chosen author, an encomium which (in view of what follows) 
may possibly have been intended to be partly ironical, but which reaches its highest point 
of absurdity when he declares that, if his hearers will compare Cicero with any other 
Latin author—Sallust, Livy, Quintilian, Terence, Virgil, Horace, &c.—they will imme- 
diately exclaim: ‘Compared with him, they are nothing.’ It may well be, though, that this 
is intended, partly at least, as a satire on that Italian Ciceronianism with which Harvey 
confesses that he was once himself infected and which he proceeds to criticize. At one 
time, he declares, he agreed with certain Italians that Cicero alone should be studied and 
all other ancient authors neglected. He admired Bembo, Sadoleto, and their disciples, but 
scorned Erasmus and those who shared his views. In fact, he declares, ‘I valued words 
more than content, language more than thought, the one art of speaking more than the 
thousand subjects of knowledge.’ From this extravagance he was rescued by his discovery 
of Ramus’s Ciceronianus. Ramus taught him ‘to contemplate the genesis rather than the 
consummation of the Ciceronian eloquence’; he now returned to the other Latin classics 
and discovered that each of them had some characteristic excellence; and he decided that 
the taste of the Italian Ciceronians was refined and fastidious rather than sound and 
vigorous. ‘Unite’, he exhorts his hearers, ‘dialectic and knowledge with rhetoric, thought 
with language. Learn from Erasmus to conjoin an abundance of matter with an abundance 
of words.’ 

Thus Harvey seems to have made the same progress from ‘copie’ to ‘weight’ which had 
already been made by his more famous contemporary Marc-Antoine Muret (see M. W. 
Croll’s important article ‘Muret and the History of “‘Attic”’ Prose’, P.M.L.A. xxxix (1924), 
254-309), although he was probably unfamiliar with the orations which reflected Muret’s 
increasing anti-Ciceronianism. J. B. Le1isHMAN 


? Professor Dover Wilson and Miss Yates, see University of Edinburgh Journal, Summet 
and Autumn Nos. 1942. 
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Syre Gawene and the Carle of Carelyle. Edited by Ropert W. ACKERMAN. 
Pp. 44 (The University of Michigan Contributions in Modern Philology, 
no. 8). Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1947. $.75. 


Students of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight and kindred romances will welcome this 
publication, since the only other edition of the poem in Madden’s collection, Syr Gawayne: 
ACollection of Ancient Romances (Bannatyne Club, London, 1839) is generally unobtainable. 
This new edition is handy and attractive in its format and print. 

Many a reader, however, will be disappointed that this edition is not more ambitious. 
He will seek in vain for further information about the sources and analogues of the 
romance, the consideration of which has been reserved for a separate study. He will find 
no bibliography to help him in private investigations. The introduction of fifteen pages 
deals solely with manuscript, dialect, and date. Six hundred and fifty footnotes to 660 
lines of text concentrate primarily on meanings (there is no glossary), on information 
transferred from Madden’s edition, on Madden’s readings, and on parallel phrases from 
the condensed version of the poem, The Carle of Carlile, in the Percy Folio Manuscript. 

Occasionally Ackerman corrects a reading of Madden’s text, but his own readings must 
be regarded with suspicion. A comparison of the two plates of the frontispiece with the 
corresponding lines of text will show several differences; e.g. schulde is identical in both 
lines in the manuscript, but is transcribed schulde, 1. 520, schuld, 1. 524; the manuscript 
reading in 1. 538 is clearly slewe, not slow. Moreover, the text gives no indication of letters 
inserted in the manuscript, e.g. 3 in dou3gty, 1. 3. Many of the scribal flourishes appear 
to be obvious signs of abbreviation, which would have been better denoted in the com- 
monly accepted way. Indication by apostrophe is irritating, especially so when there are 
as many as thirteen to a verse. 

Even within its judicious limits, the introduction is disappointing. Naturally the section 
on the manuscript could contain little original matter since, owing to war conditions, the 
edition wes prepared entirely from a photostat. The longer section on language begins 
with the admission that the study is of value ‘chiefly for the light it may shed on the place 
and time of the composition of the poem’, but the conclusions drawn are general and vague. 
Thus the poet is described as northern, perhaps belonging to the north-central district or 
the north-west midlands. The scribe came from the south-west since the manuscript has 
southern features and some westernisms. Similarly the editor in his dating in this section 
approximates no more closely than in his statement that the text belongs to the second 
half of the fifteenth century. The lists of characteristic and peculiar forms are thorough, 
but the editor adheres too slavishly in his comments to the arbitrary distinctions of 
Wyld and Jordan, and he often quotes one explanation of a form where several are possible. 
Perhaps too much importance is attached to the representation of the quality of unstressed 
syllables, too little to the probability of bad rhymes. Puy.iis HopGcson 


Fair Rosamond, A Study of the Development of a Literary Theme. 
By Vircit B. Hetzer. Pp. viii+-135. (Northwestern University Studies in 
the Humanities No. 16.) Evanston: Northwestern University, 1947. $3.00. 


Mr. Heltzel traces the Rosamond theme from its historical source, through its trans- 
formations in folk-tale, chap-book, narrative poem, play, and novel, down to 1938. The 
interest of such an exercise might be presumed to lie in the interaction of chronicler, poet, 
novelist, and the folk as the common theme illuminates it: but Mr. Heltzel is content to lay 
before his reader the bare facts with only the most obvious remarks by way of commentary. 
This process involves a plethora of synopses, and, as the author very reasonably fears, 
considerable tedium. Furthermore he was ill-advised to plan his book as he did, for by 
dealing separately with narrative poetry, prose fiction, and the drama, he not only burdens 
himself with the necessity for constant cross-reference, but also destroys the continuity 
of his account of the changing theme. 
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On the other hand, Mr. Heltzel has evidently missed very little; only the most dogged 
thoroughness could have led him through those historical novels which claim so much more 
of his space than Daniel. Mr. Heltzel is in no way concerned with the literary merits of 
his documents. He appears to consider any trifling variation on the legend, no matter how 
factitious, as of comparable importance with the early developments. 

In the course of his journey Mr. Heltzel often comes upon some entertaining vista; the 
Addison-inspired fashion of burlesquing the story, the restoration in the nineteenth 
century of an ending both more historical and less appalling, offer him opportunities for 
comment of a more general nature than he ever allows himself; he simply plods on. But 
he misses his biggest opportunity in his treatment of the vital pre-literary development 
and its impact on the first and most important literary versions. The labyrinth, the casket, 
the clue, would surely have been eagerly welcomed by any alert ‘thematologist’. 

In his treatment of the imitations of Daniel’s Complaint of Fair Rosamond the author 
might have pointed out that the fashion there set persisted at least up to 1613 when 
Sampson published his Fortunes Fashion; a matter of some little historical importance. 

J. F. Kermope 


The Victorians and the Vikings: A Bibliographical Essay on Anglo-Norse 
Literary Relations. By Kari Lirzenserc. Pp. 27 (University of Michigan 
Contributions in Modern Philology, 3). Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1947. $.50. 


This pamphlet is an account, mainly bibliographical, but also critical, of Old Norse 
influence on English literature, and English interest in Old Norse ‘from the time of Scott 
to the time of Bottomley’. (It would be interesting to know about Bottomley’s interest 
in Old Norse—he does not appear in Mr. Litzenberg’s text or notes.) Its aim is to con- 
tinue the work of F. E. Farley (Scandinavian Influence in the English Romantic Movement) 
and of P. R. Lieder (Scott and Scandinavian Literature), and to supplement Mr. Hjalmar 
Nordby’s The Influence of Old Norse Literature upon English Literature. 

Mr. Litzenberg succeeds admirably in showing ‘that the complete history of Anglo- 
Norse literary relations in the nineteenth century—after Scott—needs to be written’. 
His pamphlet goes some way to supply the want, and his remarks on Carlyle and Morris 
in particular show that he is by no means unfitted, in critical ability as well as scholarship, 
to write the book he has in mind. 


RALPH ELMES 


The British Museum Library. By ARruNpDELL EspaiLe. Pp. 388. London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1946. 15s. net. 


This useful book by a former Assistant Keeper in the Department of Printed Books in 
the British Museum is in two parts. The first gives the story of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Museum, and an account of the organization and the past members of the 
staff of the Library. The student of English will find the second part of more direct value 
to him. In it, Dr. Esdaile describes the character of the many collections of printed books 
and manuscripts which the Museum has acquired from time to time. The short descrip- 
tions of the Cotton, the Harleian, the Sloane, and other famous collections will be of some 
guide to the inexperienced when searching the various catalogues of manuscripts. There 
is a good deal of interesting detail of one sort and another, and the book should be given 
a place in general and in English Faculty Libraries. HuGH MaAcDOoNALD 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 


DurHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 
Vol. 40, No. 3, Fune 1948 
Dickens at work (John Butt), pp. 65-77. 


E.L.H. 

Vol. 15, No. 1, March 1948 
The Romantic movement: a selective bibliography for the year 1947 (J. Ray- 
mond Derby, editor), pp. 1-59. 
Self-quotations and anonymous quotations in Johnson’s Dictionary (W. K. 
Wimsatt, Jr., and Margaret H. Wimsatt), pp. 60-8. 
The growth and structure of Poe’s concept of beauty (Marvin Laser), 
pp. 69-84. 


ENGLISH STUDIES 

Vol. 29, No. 3, Fune 1948 
Linguistic geography in New England (Eugen Dieth), pp. 65-79. 
‘The Sorrow of Love’ (Rudolf Stamm), pp. 79-87. 


[Critical comparison of successive versions of Yeats’s poem.] 


MoperN LANGUAGE NOTES 
Vol. 63, No. 3, March 1948 
Mother Hubberd’s ape (A. C. Judson), pp. 145-9. 


The ‘D.T.’ poems in Ovetbury’s A Wife (John Leon Lievsay), pp. 177-80. 
[Attribution to Daniel Tuvill.] 


The embleme for December in the Shepheardes Calender (Allan H. Gilbert), 
pp. 181-2. 

Habington’s Castara and the date of his marriage (Homer C. Combs), 
pp. 182-3. 

Cowley’s Pindar (Don Cameron Allen), pp. 184-5. 


[Identification of edition used.] 


Ovid’s mulberry in Milton’s Pro se defensio (Allan H. Gilbert), p. 1go. 


63, No. 4, April 1948 

More about Mark Twain’s war with English critics of America (D. M. 
McKeithan), pp. 221-8. 

Julius Czsar and the Tower of London (Homer Nearing, Jr.), pp. 228-33. 
‘Twenty good-nights’—The Knight of the Burning Pestle and Middleton’s 
Family of Love (Baldwin Maxwell), pp. 233-7. 


Robert Browning and A Blot in the ’Scutcheon (Gertrude Reese), pp. 237-40. 
[Evidence of public knowledge of Dickens’s opinion in 1848-9.] 
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The English verses in the Huloet-Higgins Dictionarie of 1572 (James Sledd), 
PP- 251-4. 
Lodge and a Lucan passage from Mirandula (Ralph W. Condee), pp. 254-6. 
‘Thieves of the day’s beauty’ (Edward S. Le Comte), pp. 256-7. 

[1 Henry IV, 1. ii.] 
Sidney and Cupid’s dart (William H. Bond), p. 258. 

[Astrophel and Stella, V.] 
The date of Donne’s “The Annunciation and Passion’ (Rhodes Dunlap), 
pp. 258-9. 
The literary hero in a sentimental age: an unlisted reference to Milton 
(Margaret Denny), pp. 259-61. 
Milton and Rabbi Eliezer (Don Cameron Allen), pp. 262-3. 
Milton and the creation of birds (Don Cameron Allen), pp. 263-4. 
The baptism of Milton’s daughter Mary (J. Milton French), pp. 264-5. 
Further reminiscences of Walt Whitman (Rufus A. Coleman), pp. 266-8. 
Emerson’s ‘Days’ and Edward Young (Nelson F. Adkins), pp. 269-71. 
A fragment of Jacobean song in Thoreau’s Walden (Howard Schultz), 
pp. 271-2. 


63, No. 5, May 1948 
A source for Roderick Hudson (Viola Dunbar), pp. 303-10. 

[Dumas, L’ Affaire Clémenceau.] 
Chaucer’s ‘Rosemounde’ (Helge Kékeritz), pp. 310-18. 

[Textual study.] 
The diet of Chaucer’s Franklin (Joseph Allen Bryant, Jr.), pp. 318-25. 
On the significance of Hengwrt’s change of ink in The Merchant’s Tale (Ger- 
maine Dempster), pp. 325-30. 
“Vengeance and pleyn correccioun’, Kn. T. 2461 (Walter E. Weese), pp. 
331-3- 
‘Nether’ and ‘neither’ in the seventeenth century (Charlton Hinman), pp. 


(Othello, 1. iii. 40.] 
Lowell, Hood and the pun (Arthur Voss), pp. 346-7. 


63, No. 6, Ffune 1948 

The meaning of ‘at erst’: Prologue to Sir Thopas, B?, 1884 (Joseph P. 
Roppolo), pp. 365-71. 

The feigned illness in Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde (Charles Muscatine), 
PP- 372-7- 

Rape and woman’s sovereignty in The Wife of Bath’s Tale (Bernard F. 
Huppé), pp. 378-81. 

The Wife of Bath’s hat (Dale E. Wretlind), pp. 381-2. 


The suffocation of the mother (Carroll Camden), pp. 390-3. 
[King Lear, 11. iv. 56-8.] 
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Henry Vaughan’s conversion: a recent view (E. L. Marilla), pp. 394-7. 
Cowley and Evelyn’s Kalendarium Hortense (C. William Miller), pp. 398- 
4ol. 

A new American Shakespeare allusion (Alfred Westfall), pp. 401-3. 


[Romeo and Juliet announced for performance in New York in 1730; an anecdote 
about Shakespeare, purporting to be from Dryden.] 


Czsar’s sword (Faerie Queene, 11. x. 49; Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. ii. 615), 
(Homer Nearing, Jr.), pp. 403-5. 


MoperNn LANGUAGE REVIEW 
Vol. 43, No. 1, fanuary 1948 


Piers Plowman: problems and methods of editing the B-text (George Kane), 
pp. 1-25. 

The periphrastic auxiliary verb ‘do’ and its use in the plays of Ben Jonson 
(A. C. Partridge), pp. 26-33. 

Thomas Percy’s great schemes (E. K. A. Mackenzie), pp. 34-8. 
Wulfstan’s voyage and freezing (A. Macdonald), pp. 73-4. 

A note on Chaucer’s prioress and Criseyde (A. C. Cawley), pp. 74-7. 
Montaigne and Macbeth (J. C. Maxwell), pp. 77-8. 

Johnson’s treatment of Bolingbroke in the Dictionary (W. K. Wimsatt, Jr.), 
pp. 78-80. 

Shelley’s ‘Ozymandias’ and Diodorus Siculus (J. Gwyn Griffiths), pp. 80-4. 
John Cam Hobhouse as the author of Tales from Boccaccio (1846) 
(Herbert G. Wright), pp. 84-8. 

Charles Lever and Rodolphe Toepffer (John Hennig), pp. 88-92. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
Vol. 193, No. 8, 17 April 1948 


Is Shylock Philip Henslowe? (Norman Nathan), pp. 163-5. 


The London addresses of Samuel Richardson’s father (John Robert Moore), 
p. 166. 


Vol. 193, No. 9, 1 May 1948 


Notes on Skelton (R. G. Howarth), p. 186. 
The brothers and sisters of John Dryden, the poet (P. D. Mundy), p. 186. 
[Addition to note, N. & Q., 20 March 1948, pp. 120-4.] 
A probable source of the text of Sheridan’s ‘Inventory’ as printed in the 
Cheltenham Journal (Autrey Nell Wiley), pp. 186-7. 
[Addition to note, N. & Q., 7 February 1948, pp. 56-7.] 
Additional tributes and allusions in verse to Keats (1818-1920) (Marvin B. 
Perry, Jr., with note by M. Buxton Forman), pp. 189-91. 
[See N. & Q., Vol. 192, p. 248, &c.] 


Vol. 193, No. 10, 15 May 1948 


Sir John Mandeville—IX (Malcolm Letts), pp. 200-2. 
[Continued from Vol. 193, pp. 52-3.] 
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Some conjectural remarks on Elizabethan dramatists (J. Krzyzanowski), 


PP- 233-4- 
[Continued from Vol. 192, pp. 276-7.] 
‘Gods’ in Paradise Lost (J. C. Maxwell), pp. 234-6, 242. 


193, No. 12, 12 Fune 1948 
MS. rhyme revision of Canto I of Don Fuan (Guy Steffan), pp. 244-6. 
Poem by Browning (E. G. Bayford), pp. 248-9. 
[On gravestone at Barnsley, Yorks., 1832.] 
‘Felicity’ in Traherne (R. G. Howarth), pp. 249-50. 
Wordsworth and Haydon (Clarke Olney), pp. 251-3. 
(Concluded, 24 July, pp. 314-17.] 


193, No. 13, 26 Fune 1948 
Hamlet’s love-letter (K. B. Danks), pp. 266-8. 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth in Czech literature (O. F. Babler), p. 268. 


A note on Sir Philip Sidney (Agnes Duncan Kuersteiner), pp. 268-9. 
[Correction of translation of letter to Languet.] 


The ‘deformed mistress’ theme and the platonic convention (Peter Ure), 


Pp. 269-70. 
[In Shirley’s The Duke’s Mistress and elsewhere.] 


Queen Henrietta Maria and the university poets (Alberta Turner), pp. 270-2. 


George Eliot and the classics (V. R.), pp. 272-4. 
[Continued from Vol. 193, pp. 148-9.] 


193, No. 14, 10 Fuly 1948 
Smollett and his detractor, Hugh Blair: with an unpublished Smollett letter 
(Francesco Cordasco), pp. 295-6. 


William Blake’s family (H. M. Margoliouth), pp. 296-7. 
Scott and Drunken Barnaby (W. E. Tate), pp. 298-9. 
Lewis Carroll and the making of Alice (Roger Lancelyn Green), pp. 299-302. 


A correction in Webster (J. C. Maxwell), p. 302. 
[Duchess of Malfi, 1. i. 194-8.] 


193, No. 15, 24 July 
Notes on The two angry women of Abington (R. H. Bowers), pp. 311-14. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Vol. 63, No. 1, Part 1, March 1948 





The Old English Hunt Riddles (Erika von Erhardt-Siebold), pp. 3-6. 
[Nos. 19, 36, 64.] 

Petrarch’s Laelius, Chaucer’s Lollius (Lillian Herlands Hornstein), pp. 

64-84. 

Structure and symbol in Crashaw’s ‘Hymn in the Nativity’ (Kerby Neill), 

pp. 101-13. 
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Symbolism in Coleridge (Elmer Edgar Stoll), pp. 214-33. 
Trowbridge and Whitman (Rufus A. Coleman), pp. 262-73. 
Image and idea in Yeats’s “The Second Coming’, pp. 281-92. 
English metre once more (Evelyn H. Scholl), pp. 293-326. 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 26, No. 4, October 1947 


Chaucer’s romance vocabulary (James R. Hulbert), pp. 302-6. 
The eyen greye of Chaucer’s prioress (Arthur K. Moore), pp. 307-12. 
The meaning of Chaucer’s prologue to Sir Thopas (R. M. Lumiansky), 
Pp. 313-20. 
Hobson appears in comic song (Willa McClung Evans), pp. 321-7. 

[The Cambridge carrier as mock hero of a comic musical entertainment. ] 
The music of Milton (Donald Ramsay Roberts), pp. 328-44. 
Nowell’s Vocabularium Saxonicum and Somner’s Dictionarium (Albert H. 
Marckwardt), pp. 345-51. 
The Grail messenger (Alexander H. Krappe), pp. 352-7. 
Notes on Pope’s collaboration with Warburton in preparing a final edition of 
the ‘Essay on Man’ (Robert W. Rogers), pp. 359-66. 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY 
Vol. 45, No. 2, April 1948 


Renaissance accounts of the revival of learning (Herbert Weisinger), pp. 
105-18. 

Sidney’s Arcadia and Elizabethan rhetoric (P. Albert Duhamel), pp. 134-50. 
Some problems of euphuistic narrative: Robert Greene and Henry Wotton 
(John S. Weld), pp. 165—71. 

Traditional elements in the character of Greene’s Friar Bacon (Waldo F. 
MeNeir), pp. 172-9. 

Samuel Daniel’s poetical Epistles, especially that to the Countess of Cumber- 
land (Martha Hale Shackford), pp. 180-95. 

The sun imagery in Richard II (Samuel Kliger), pp. 196-202. 

Some methods of approach to the study of Hamlet (Henry David Gray), 
pp. 203-15. 

G. B. S. on Shakespearean production (E. J. West), pp. 216-35. 

Recent literature of the Renaissance: a bibliography (General editor, Hardin 
Craig), pp. 236-397. English (Ernest William Talbert), pp. 250-304. 


[‘Includes the more important Renaissance items that were published and were 
available to American scholars during the year 1947.’] 
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ARNOLD, M. Empédocle sur l’Etna. Ed. 
et trad. L. Bonnerot. Paris, 1947. pp. 
167. No price given. 

BaRRELL, J. Shelley and the Thought of 
His Time. New Haven, 1947. pp. ix+ 
210. $3.00. 

Bax, C. (ed.). Essays by Divers Hands. 
Vol. xxiv. London. pp. x+159. 10s. 6d. 

Boas, G. Essays on Primitivism and Related 
Ideas in the Middle Ages. Baltimore. 
pp. xii+227. $4.50. 

BONNEROT, L. Matthew Arnold poéte. 
Essai de biographie psychologique. 
Paris, 1947. pp. 585. 1,350 fr. 

Bronté, Emity. Five Essays Written in 
French. Trans. by Lorine W. Nagel. 
Introd. and Notes by Fannie E. Ratch- 
ford. El Paso, Tx. pp. 19. No price 
given. 

CuHapMaNn, R. W. Retrospect. (S.P.E. 
Tract No. LXVI.) Oxford. pp. 177- 
203. 35. 6d. 

Capp, SARAH L. C. Jacob Tonson in Ten 
Letters By and About Him. El Paso, Tx. 
pp. 32. No price given. 

Crark, D. L. John Milton at St. Paul’s 
School. New York. pp. xii+269. $3.50. 

CLARKE, WINIFRED. George Bernard Shaw. 
Altrincham. pp. 40. 3s. 

Conkiin, P. S. A History of Hamlet 
Criticism 1601-1821. New York, 1947. 
pp. x+176. $2.75. 

Devatrre, F., and C. Cuemin. Les 
Chansons élisabéthaines. Paris. pp. 459. 
700 fr. 

De Quincey, T. Recollections of the Lake 
Poets. Ed. E. Sackville-West. London. 
pp. 328. 8s. 6d. 

Durrin, H. C. The Way of Happiness. A 
Reading of Wordsworth. London. pp. 
viii+128. 8s. 6d. 

ENGLISH INSTITUTE Essays 1946. New 
York, 1947. pp. x +222. $2.50. 

Essays mainly on the Nineteenth Century. 
Presented to Sir Humphrey Milford. 
London. pp. viii+160. 15s. 

FITZGERALD, Marcaret M. First Follow 
Nature. Primitivism in English Poetry 
1725-1730. New York, 1947. pp. xii+ 
270. $3.00. 

Fiatrer, R. Shakespeare’s Producing 
Hand. London. pp. x+184. 12s. 6d. 

Gist, Marcaret A. Love and War in the 
Middle English Romances. Philadelphia, 

1947. pp. x +214. $4.00. 





Gopwin, W. Enquiry concerning Politica] 
Justice. Ed. F. E. L. Priestley. Toronto, 
1946. 3 vols. pp. lvi+463; x+554; 
vili+ 346. $12.50. 

Guttman, Setma. The Foreign Sources 
of Shakespeare’s Works. An Annotated 
Bibliography. New York, 1947. pp. 
xxii+168. $2.75. 

Hammonpn, L. V. D. H. Laurence Sterne’s 
Sermons of Mr. Yorick. New Haven. 
pp. xii+198. $3.00. 

Hare, K. Sir Gawayne and the Green 
Knight (in Modern English). With an 
introduction and notes by R. M. Wilson. 
London. pp. 84. 9s. 

Hepperc, J. The Syncope of the Old 
English Present Endings. Lund, 1945. 
pp. 310. Kr. 10. 

Hupson, H. H. The Epigram in the English 
Renaissance. Princeton, 1947. pp. x+ 


178. $2.50. 
Jounson, S. Thoughts on the Late 
Transactions Respecting Falkland’s 


Islands (1771). Leigh-on-Sea. pp. 42. 
2s 


JosePpH, SisteER Mrriam. Shakespeare’s 
Use of the Arts of Language. New York, 
1947. pp. xiv+423. $3.75. 

La Prana, ANGELINA. Dante’s American 
Pilgrimage. A Historical Survey of 
Dante Studies in the United States 
1800-1944. New Haven. pp. xviii+ 310. 


$4.00. 

Lewis, C. D. The Colloquial Element in 
English Poetry. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
1947. PP. 32. 2s. ae 

Locan, J. V. Wordsworthian Criticism. 
A Guide and Bibliography. Columbus, 
Ohio, 1947. pp. xii+304. No price 
given. 

MacponaLp, A. (ed.). Annual Biblio- 
graphy of English Language and Litera- 
ture. Vol. xx, 1939. Cambridge. pp. 
xii+292. 18s. 

MicGnon, ELisaBetH. Crabbed Age and 
Youth. The Old Men and Women in 
the Restoration Comedy of Manners. 
Durham, N.C., 1947. pp. x+194. 145. 

Mustanoja, T. F. (ed.). The Good Wife 
Taught Her Daughter. The Good Wyfe 
Wold A Pylgremage. The Thewis of 
Gud Women. Helsinki. pp. 259. No 
price given. 

Nerr, E. The Poetry of History. New 

York, 1947. pp. x+258. $3.50. 
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Nicott, A. (ed.). Shakespeare Survey. 
An Annual Survey of Shakespearian 
Study and Production. I. Cambridge. 
pp. x+144. 12s. 6d. 

Orr, J. The Impact of French upon 
English. Oxford. pp. 28. 2s. 

Pattison, B. Music and Poetry of the 
English Renaissance. London. pp. ix+ 
220. 18s. 

PENNANT, T. Tour on the Continent 1765. 
Ed. by G. R. de Beer. (Ray Society, 
vol. 132.) London. pp. xii+178. No 
price given. 

Perers, W. A.M. Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
A Critical Essay. Oxford. pp. xviii+ 


213. 15S. 

Pixe, K. L. Phonemics. Ann Arbor, 1947. 
pp. xvi+254. $3.00. 

Pratt, W. W. (comp.). Lord Byron and 
His Circle. A Calendar of MSS. in 
the University of Texas Library. 
Austin, Tx., 1947. pp. 60. No price 
given. 

Pratt, W. W. Byron at Southwell. Austin, 
Tx. pp. xiit+145. $3.50. 

ReyvHerR, P. Essai sur les idées dans 
Pceuvre de Shakespeare. Paris, 1947. 
pp. xxx+662. No price given. 

Ross1, M. M. La Vita, Le Opere, I Tempi 
di Eduardo Herbert di Chirbury. 
Firenze, 1947. 3 vols. pp. x+599; 
544; 598. L. 5,000. 

RyneEL., A. The Rivalry of Scandinavian 
and Native Synonyms in Middle English 
especially Taken and Nimen. Lund. 
pp. 431. 18 Kr. 

SAMUEL, IRENE. Plato and Milton. Ithaca, 
N.Y., 1947. pp. xii +182. 115. 6d. 

SCHIRMER, W. F. Der Einfluss der 
deutschen Literatur auf die englische im 
19. Jahrhundert. Halle, 1947. pp. x+ 

165. R.M. 7. 
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Scutckine, L. L. Shakespeare und der 
Tragédienstil seiner Zeit. Bern, 1947. 
pp. 184. 7.50 Sw. fr. 

Smart, C. Hymns for the Amusement of 
Children. With an Introduction by E. B. 
(Luttrell Society Reprints, No. 5.) 
Oxford, 1947. pp. xvi+ii+84. Annual 
subscription 25s. 

Spoerri, J. F. (comp.). Catalog of a Col- 
lection of the Works of James Joyce. 
Chicago. pp. 69. No price given. 

Stene, Aasta. English Loan-Words in 
Modern Norwegian. London. pp. xvi+ 
222. 155. 

SwiFt, J. Irish Tracts 1720-1723 and Ser- 
mons. Ed. H. Davis. Introductory 
Essay and Notes by ~~ A. Landa. 
Oxford. pp. xxx+ 386. 

Swirt, J. Journal to Stella. Ed. by H. 
Williams. Oxford. 2 vols. pp. lxii+ 
801. 42s. the set. 

SyrreT, R. H. The Origins of the Royal 
Society. Notes and Records of the Royal 
Society, v. 75-137. 

THALER, A. Shakespeare and Sir Philip 
Sidney. The Influence of The Defense of 
Poesy. Cambridge, Mass., 1947. pp. 
xii+100. $2.50. 

VarRLEY, F. J. (ed.). Mercurius Aulicus. 
Oxford. pp. xiv+108. 5s. 

WASSERMAN, E. R. Blizabethan Poetry in 
the Eighteenth Century. Urbana, IIl., 
1947. pp. 291. $1.50. 

Yates, Frances A. The French Academies 
of the Sixteenth Century. London, 
1947. pp. xii+376. No price given. 

Yoper, Auprey. Animal Analogy in 
Shakespeare’s Character Portrayal. New 
York, 1947. pp. x+150. $2.50. 

ZANDVOORT, R. W. A Handbook of English 

Grammar. Third Edition. Groningen. 

pp. 377- 8.90 FI. 
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Abbott, C. C., Boswell, noticed, 267 

Academy, British, Proceedings of the, 1943, 
vol. xxix, noticed, 353 

Ackerman, R. W., ed. Syre Gawene and the 
Carle of Carelyle, noticed, 355 

Allen, D. C., ed. Essayes by Sir William 
Cornwallis the Younger, revd., 326 

Allison, A. F., art. by, Crashaw and St. 
Frangois de Sales, 295 

Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars, by E. S. 
Duckett, revd., 324 

Armstrong, W. A., art. by, The Influence 
of Seneca and Machiavelli on the Eliza- 
bethan Tyrant, 19; rev. by, 168 

Arnold, Matthew. Poetical Works, revd., 
167; M. A. A Study, by E. K. Chambers, 
revd., 263 

Arnould, E. % Le Manuel des Péchés: Etude 
de littérature religieuse anglo-normande 
(xiti™ siécle), revd., 243 

Ashley, R., Of Honour, ed. V. B. Heltzel, 
revd., 325 

Atkins, J. W. H., rev. by, 152 

Audra, E., notice by, 268 


Bald, R. C., note by, William Milbourne, 
Donne, and Thomas Jackson, 321 

Baldi, Sergio, ed. Ballate Popolari d’ Inghil- 
terra e di Scozia, revd., 62 

Ballad literature. Ballate Popolari d’ Inghil- 
terra edi Scozia, ed. Sergio Baldi, revd., 62 

Barbadillo, Salas. See El Sagaz Estacio 

Bate, W. J., The Stylistic Development of 
Keats, revd., 71 

Batho, Edith, rev. by, 266 

Bethell, S. L., The Winter’s Tale: a study, 
revd., 329 

Bibliography. A B. of the Theophrastan 
Character in English, with several Portrait 
Characters, by C. N. Greenough, revd., 
255; Smollett Criticism, 1925-45: a com- 
pilation, by F. Cordasco, revd., 333 

Bickersteth, G. L., The Golden World of 
‘King Lear’, revd., 251 

Blake, William. Notes on B., art. by H. M. 
Margoliouth, 303; Fearful Symmetry. A 
Study of W. B., by N. Frye, revd., 334 
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1763-19 avril 1764, revd., 164 

Book of Privy Counselling, The Cloud of 

Unknowing and The, ed. Phyllis Hodgson, 

revd., 148 
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Somme le Roi of Lorens d’Orléans, ed 
W. N. Francis, revd., 243 

Boswell, James. B., by C. C. Abbott, 
noticed, 267 

Braddy, H., Chaucer and the French Poet 
Graunson, revd., 150 

Brett, R. L., rev. by, 335 

Brinkley, R. Florence, art. by, Coleridge 
Transcribed, 219 

British Museum. See Esdaile, A 

Brittain, F., Arthur Quiller-Couch: A Bio- 
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Brooks, C., The Well Wrought Urn, revd., 
347 
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Chaucer, Geoffrey. C.’s Parlement of 
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Graunson, and Isabel of France, art. by 
M. Galway, 273; C. and the French Poet 
Graunson, revd., 150 
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Visit to England in 1775, revd., 256 
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revd., 148 
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Heritage of C. of Bristol 1798, by W. L. 
Kennedy, revd., 335 ; 
Congreve, William. W.C. the Man. A Bio- 
graphy from New Sources, by J. C. 

Hodges, revd., 160 
, Sr. M. P., An Interpretation of the 

Moral Play, Mankind, revd., 246 

Cordasco, F., Smollett Criticism, 1925-45: 
a compilation, revd., 333 

Cornwallis the Younger, Sir William, 
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The Fusion of Horatian and Aristotelian 
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Herrick, revd., 152; The Well Wrought 
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Croston, A. K., art. by, The Use of Imagery 
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Defoe, Daniel. D.’s Sources for ‘Robert 
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Journal de Gibbon a Lausanne, 17 aotit 
1763-19 avril 1764, ed. G. Bonnard, 
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Visit to England in 1775, ed. J. L. Clifford, 
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Dobrée, B., rev. by, 163 

Donne, John. William Milbourne, Donne, 
,and Thomas Jackson, note by R. C. 
Bald, 321 

Drama and dramatists. The Influence of 
Seneca and Machiavelli on the Eliza- 
bethan Tyrant, art. by W. A. Armstrong, 
19; Rule a Wife and Have a Wife and 
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189; The Narrative Sources of The 
Tempest, art. by J. M. Nosworthy, 281; 
The Hecate Scenes in Macbeth; Shake- 
speare and the Siwards, notes by J. M. 
Nosworthy, 138, 9; ‘Never call a true 
piece of gold a counterfeit’: what Falstaff 
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Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy, by L. B. 

Campbell, revd., 153; Moliére et la 
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160; Studies in Speech and Drama in 
Honor of Alexander M. Drummond, revd., 
168; An Interpretation of the Moral Play 
Mankind, by Sr. M. P. Coogan, revd., 
246; Christopher Marlowe. A Study of 
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P. H. Kocher, revd., 248; As They Liked 
It: an Essay on Shakespeare and Mora- 
lity, by A. Harbage, revd., 250; The 
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revd., 251; The Golden World of ‘King 
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Apologie for Bartholomew Fayre: The Art 
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Drummond, Alexander M. Studies in 
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Drury’s Journal, Robert. See Defoe 
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Gawene, Syre, and the Carle of Carelyle, 
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